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Shortage explained 
Editor: 

1 would like to comment on the article 
entitled “Nursing Association Pledges 
Continued Quality of Service” (ER, 
Sept. 30]. The public should not be mis- 
led by statements contained in your 
recent article concerning the future of 
hospital schools of nursing. Miss Judy 
Prowse, president of the A.A.R.N., is 
reported to have provided assurance 
that ihe transfer of diploma hospital 
schools of nursing to community 
colleges will result in no disruption of 
hospital care or with the quality of 
nursing being provided. Miss Prowse is 
also reported as commenting that, along 
with other interested parties, the 
A.A.R.N. will play important roles in 
developing the mechanism for the 
transfer of hospital schools of nursing to 
the community colleges. These state- 
ments assume that the transfer of 
hospital schools of nursing to commun- 
ity colleges is a formality and it is this 
assumption which requires brief com- 
ment. 

On Aug. 22, the Hon. Jim Foster, 
minister of advanced education, assured 
a representative group of nursing 
educators, hospital administrators, AH. 
A. and university's coordinating council 
representatives that a task force would 
be established for the purpose of 
examining the future directions of nurs- 
ing education in this province. The 
minister emphasized that the study 
would be undertaken with no precon 
ceived concepts and that the major con- 
cern will be to determine how nurses 
should be educated in order to provide a 
quality nursing care to the citizens of 
this province, recognizing the continu- 
ing changes in the health care delivery 
system. 

This position was re-emphasized in a 
recent news release in which Dr. Des- 
mond Berghofer, director of special 
program services for the department of 
advanced education, was reported as 
stating that “it has not been decided yet 
if this will mean an end to the hospital 
schools or if they will be incorporated 
into a combined college-hospital system 
or if some other form of education 
would be favored.” 

In my view, it is irresponsible of the 
A.A.R.N. representatives to create the 
impression that hospital schools of 
nursing will be automatically trans- 
ferred into the community college 
system when the minister and senior 
officials of the department of advanced 
education have conceded that there are 
no preconceived conclusions and recom- 
mendations resulting from the delibera- 
tions of a yet to be appointed task foree. 


The Misericordia Hospital School of 
Nursing is anxious to assist the task 
force in its studies while continuing to 
graduate high quality professional 
nurses. 

In closing, I might add that I am sure 
many hospital administrators and 
directors of nursing service who have 
been forced to close wards due to lack of 
available professional nursing personnel 
will not be assuaged by Miss Prowse’s 
categorical denial that there is a 
shortage of registered nurses in Alberta 
hospitals at. the present time. More ac- 
curately stated, there may be a 
shortage of registered nurses in Alberta 
who are willing to enter or re-enter the 
labor force which is simply another way 
of explaining the shortage of registered 
nurses, particularly over the past two 
or three months. 


D.A. Macgregor, 

Assistant Executive Director 
Misericordia Hospital 
Edmonton 


Children aren't computers 
Editor: 

I wish to reply to a letter regarding 
physical education (ER, Sept. 80). 

The parents who are advocating 
changes in physical education programs 
do not wish it to be removed from the 
curriculum; they simply do not feel that 
in its present form it should be a com- 
pulsory subject. Indeed, most of us have 
every desire to see our children partici- 
pate in physical education, but in a more 
meaningful program. 

It would make a difference if people 
would read articles thoroughly before 
coming te conclusions which are inaeccu- 
rate. 

Altruistically, all instructors would 
have a deep concern for each and every 
student. However, human nature being 
what it is, problems may arise involving 
personality conflicts, impatience and 
overwork. 

Students with medical and physical 
problems such as asthma and poor 
coordination may find it difficult to cope 
with gymnastics and track and field. 

As the parents of asthmatic children 
have found, too often the notes they 
send to school are ignored. The children 
are pushed beyond their capabilities by 
some overzealous instructors. 

As for the child that fell from the 
ropes, it was not due to carelessness. 
He is not a mother pampered child, but 
a healthy, sports minded teenager. He 
was taking two physical education 
classes at the time and had finished his 
fourth year of community league 
hockey. 
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The biggest outcry was over the fact 
that mats are not recommended under 
some of the gymnastic equipment, the 
reason given being that they instill a 
false sense of security. His hands 
slipped and he fell on his face, breaking 
his two front teeth. How fortunate it 
wasn’t his neck. 

There is no need to bring in ridiculous 
arguments about students not liking 
some academic subjects. It is only 
logical that people cannot cope with our 
society if they are illiterate. 

The students that we are concerned 
for are not lazy, are not afraid of hard 
work and tend to work at the top of 
their abilities in academic subjects. I 
deeply ®esent the inference to the 
contrary. 

If one is to encourage appreciation of 
physical fitness for all students, let's 
have a program in which all students 
can participate at the appropriate level. 
We do not expect all students to be able 
to paint, sing, nor should expect them to 
be equally gifted physically, These are 
God-given abilities, Children are not 
computers to be programmed, 


(Mrs. Elsie Cabianca 
edmonton 


Filling a great gap 
Editor: 

I had the opportunity to see your 
magazine a week ago while in 
Edmonton and wanted to congratulate 
you on its format — it fills a great gap 
in all of Alberta, not just Edmonton and 
distriet. I hope this magazine is still 
alive and well, and will look forward to 
receiving future issues. 

Should you wish any articles on the 
history of Fort McMurray, I would be 
happy to do one for you. I have one 
coming out in the P.E.G.G. (Professional 
Engineers, ete.) bimonthly magazine's 
November issue —a special on the bi- 
tuminous sands, which you might be in- 
terested in seeing. 


Mrs. D.J. Comfort 
Fort McMurray 


Startling departures 
Editor: 

A toast to city council, the commis 
sion board, the transportation planning 
branch and Bob David! Congratulations 
on your new style of working with 
Edmonton citizens on transportation 
Problem solving. The 149 Street 
toadway study meeting (Sept. 11, 
Parkview School, 250 attending) and the 
114 Street information meeting (Sept. 
16, McKernan Community Hall, 115 
attending) were startling departures 
from previous city practice. At the 149 
Street meeting: 

(1) Mr. David, director of roadway 
functional planning, arranged that a 


citizen chairman be chosen ahead oj 
time, 

(2) The briefing sheet distributed at 
the meeting fairly stated the proposals 
of the 149 Street action group as well as 
the city’s. 

(8) Mr. David's presentation was brief 
and non-technical. 

(4) A representative citizen group 
was given time to speak to the whole 
group before discussion began, 

(5) Bob David's answers to often-hos- 
tile questions were nondefensive and 
honest. 

The second meeting I observed was 
very different from the 149 Street 
meeting. On Friday, Sept. 18, a small 
group of very concerned 114 Street 
south-side residents called Bob David 
and he agreed to a public information 
meeting the following Monday. With 
just three days’ notice, 115 residents 
showed up. Again a citizen chairman 
presided. With virtually no time to 
prepare, Mr. David presented the 
situation: an old transportation bylaw, 
no hard and fast recent plans, no recent 
study of 114 Street. The audience 
wasn’t satisfied. But Mr. David still 
remained open while fielding hostile 
questions and negative reactions. 

Let other city departments and the 
ad hoe committee on citizen participa- 
tion take note: public participation in 
Edmonton is quite poorly developed, 
but growing. Mr. David is leading one 
city department in the right direction. 


Paul McGaffey for S.T.0.P. 
(Save Tomorrow /Oppose Pollution} 
Edmonton 


Name-calling? 


Editor: 

We have a subscription to Edmonton 
Report and we find that it is a very 
good magazine, We are very pleased to 
have the positive type coverage of the 
various activities of the Enoch Band. 
However, in the issue [ER, Sept. 2] 
covering our first annual Indian 
Celebrations, we are concerned about 
the effect of the outlined portrayal 
(“Squaws and maidens stepped slowly 
and demurely behind in soft deerskins 
and coal-black braids. Even the littlest 
Indians pranced smartly in costumes as 
flashy as the young bucks they were 
emulating”) which may have on the 
public. 


These types of pronouns may have 
derogating effects on the public which 
associates them with name-calling. We 
would prefer the words, women, young 
ladies and young men, in place of 
squaws, maidens and young bucks. 


Raymond Cardinal, Chief 
Enoch Band 
Winterburn, Alta. 
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JOIN THOSE WHO WANT 
TO SEE JIM FALCONER 
BACK ON THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOL BOARD 
aa. 


P lve 
VOTE FOR 
JIM FALCONER 
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TRANSIENTS 
Male hostel no place for girls, 


Women refuse to move in 

The Edmonton Women’s Shelter, 
whose staff and sanitation problems 
have made headlines several times in 
the past six months [ER, Aug. 5], closed 
last week. But closing the shelter did 
not mean that the problems have come 
to an end. For many people in the city, 
they have just begun. 

The management of the shelter knew 
that the health regulations would foree 
them to close a month before it happen 
ed. But they kept hoping the province 
would come through with either more 
funding or an alternate building. Four 
days before the shelter's closing date, 
they were informed the old Immigration 
Service building could be used for the 
purpose. But it would take at least till 
the end of November to renovate it into 
suitable quarters for transient women. 
The province suggested the women 
move into the Cecil Hotel on Jasper 
Avenue until the new building was 
ready. 

The management of the shelter didn't 
think the Cecil would be a very good 
idea and, besides, they had no one to 
staff it, having let all their staff go when 
they heard the old shelter was to close. 
But the women staying at the old 
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A temporary home. 
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THE PEOPLE 


DIRECTOR VENNE 
People have to.fearn 


shelter had to go somewhere and they 
agreed to the Cecil. Then 23 hours 
before closing. time, the girls heard 
alternate accommodations had been ar- 
ranged for them at the Single Men's 
Hostel. The girls went, stayed a couple 
of hours and then left. They made their 
way back to the old shelter and banged 
on the door until they were let in. But 
clean-up had begun, the movers were 
due the next day and the government 
had ordered it-to close. Who would be 
interested in Edmonton’s transient 
women? 

Who, indeed, wanted Edmonton's 
transient female population has long 
been a problem in the city. Until the 
start of the shelter, they had no place to 
go. The Salvation Army and the Single 
Men's Hostel are havens for male 
transients, but women haven't been 
given the same consideration. The 
Edmonton Women's Shelter opened in 
1971 as an information and placement 
centre for women offering overnight 
sit-up lodging. It was run by volunteers 
in the basement of All Saints Cathedral. 
But by 1972, after a short spell in a 
house owned by the City of Edmonton, 
they were in the tiny store on 101 
Street and 103 Avenue. Funding came 
from the province, the city and commu 
nity (mostly church-sponsored) projects. 
It could scarcely make ends meet. Its 
policy was open door. Anyone was 
accepted, no strings attached, no help 
was given unless it was requested, and 
accommodation was free. The shelter's 
management committee thought the 
philosophy “beautiful.” 

Others did not think the policy so 
beautiful. Its effectiveness also came 


into question, Muriel Venne, director of 
the Metis Association’s “Outreach” (a 
native employment and counselling 
service, funded by Canada Manpower) 
and a member of the human rights com 
mission, says the philosophy is down- 
right destructive. “The place is just 
tearing the women down. We are con 
cerned about what happens to the girls 
and the no-rules policy is no longer 
acecptable. People have to learn 
sometime that if they don’t work, they 
are not going to have a place to stay.” 

Mrs. Venne’s idea is not popular 
among the girls themselves. Donna Hill, 
spokesman for the women, claims Mrs. 
Venne is prejudiced against. the 
white transient women. “She says we 
whites are brainwashing the native 
girls, but this just isn’t so. They are just 
as capable of making their own 
decisions as we are.” 

The girls proved some capability of 
making decisions that night at the 
reopened shelter last week. Health 
officials allowed the shelter to stay open 
just one more day until alternate 
accommodation could be found. The 
girls called a press conference first and 
put forward their complaints. The single 
men’s residence, they stated, was no 
good. Many of the 15 girls were going to 
run into the very men they were trying 
to avoid there. In the few hours they 
had stayed at the men’s hostel, they had 
been insulted, propositioned and grab- 
bed at. No, they would not stay there. 
But the problem remained. Where 
would they go? It was a month at least 
until the new shelter could open. 

Meanwhile, the old shelter’s manage- 
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Emergency basis. 
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ment committee had not been idle. They 
also were looking for suitable accom- 
modations that the women would 
accept. Finally, an Edmonton priest 
volunteered his church basement. 

The Rev. Leo Floyd has been rector 
of Sacred Heart Roman Catholic Parish 
for the last six years. He has become 
extremely involved in the workings of 
Edmonton's inner city in that time and 
considers transient women one of its 
most serious problems. “For women 
without homes, there are no social or 
recreational facilities provided. So when 
the management of the shelter phoned 
me, I realized the seriousness of the 
situation. The least I could do was offer 
the church basement. So I called the 
president of the parish council and we 
decided to just go ahead on an 
emergency basis. We found the women 
very pleasant and extremely apprecia- 
tive.” 

So for two days, 15 of Edmonton's 
transient female population stayed in 
the basement of Sacred Heart. In the 
meantime, the story was out to all the 
news media. It was through the radio 
that Captain Doug Warren heard of the 
situation. Capt. Warren, the Salvation 
Army rehabilitation officer, immediate- 
ly got in touch with the provincial 
government's director of homes and in- 
stitutions for social development, Dick 
Mead. The S.lvation Army, he told 
them, could put up 16 women 
(muximum) for three weeks or so, until 
the new shelter is ready. “We don't 
usually take women, but this is not a 
usual situation. We will try to make 
them comfortable and keep then 
content, The men are going out of their 
ways to be nice to them. One of the 
problems, though, is that the staff isn’t 
used to women. When they arrived, 


they had nothing in the way of personal 
effects, like combs and the things 
women have. And we just, aren't 
equipped for that.” 

But the women seem to be content for 
the time being. However, Miss Hill is in 
a fighting mood, and she wants things 
to go her way for the next little while. 
“We will continue our campaign on the 
government, with letters and through 
the press. And if the new shelter isn't 
good enough, people will hear about it.” 


THEFT 
Organized gang suspected 


in mobile home robberies 

Police this week ate looking for a 
gang of highly organized and expert 
furniture thieves who may be operating 
with a large truck or a number of 
smaller ones. The most recent trailer 
sales lot robbed was Mansion Mobile 
Homes on the Fort Road last week. It 
was its second case in two weeks. 

A spokesman for the police depart. 
ment commented that it looked as if the 
same gang committed both offenses, 
and the methods were the same as 
those used in a number of robberies in 
the past few months. At Mansion 
Mobile, it was salesman Al Becker who 
discovered the most recent occurrence 
when he came to open up in the morn- 
ing. Sereens had been removed from 
eight trailers and doors and windows 
had been smashed. However, furniture 
was removed from only five of the 
mobile homes. Chesterfield and chair 
sets were the main items taken, but 
eight lamps, valued at $25 apiece, were 
also stolen. Total value of the haul was 
around $1,300. 

Mansion Mobile’s manager, Con De- 
vany, sees the robberies as very serious 
indeed. The company moved 1. um tts lot 
on the Calgary Trail in March, and until 
two weeks ago, it had not been 


MANSION MOBILE HOMES LOT 
Victim of expert furniture thieves 
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CAPT. WARREN 
Unusual situation. 


bothered by furniture thieves. Mr, De- 
vany admits that Mansion Mobile had 
been robbed at its previous location, but 
this was not the reason for the move. 
“We thought we would be left alone out 
here, but that doesn’t appear to be the 
case. We have taken steps, though, to 
make sure it doesn’t happen again by 
hiring a night watchman.” 
Police have made no arrests. 


PROJECTILE 
Heavy steel ball crashes 
into house; police puzzled 


Police this week are wondering how 
and why someone fired a two-inch steel 
ball through the window of a residence 
on Fairway Drive last weekend. The 
ball, which weighed one and a quarter 
pounds, was fired with enough force to 
hurtle a 5-foot fence, cross a 25-foot 
lawn, erash through the sereen and 
double window pane, hit the corner of 
the sink and still have enough 
momentum to cross nine feet of kitchen, 
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MRS, Unger 
Inspecting damaged cupboard. 


break a cupboard door and then return 
across the counter and end up in the 
stove. 

It was just a chance happening that 
the owners of the house were not there 
that evening, Police say the ball could 
have killed anyone it hit. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Unger had sold the house 
and were in the process of moving. 
They had picked up the last load of the 
day Friday about six o'clock and then 
spent the night in their new home. The 
Fairway Drive house was empty. When 
they arrived the next day, they 
immediately saw the damage and 
started to investigate. Mrs. Unger 
found the ball lying inside the stove. “I 
had been cleaning it and had left the 
elements up and it must have rolled in. I 


WINDOW AFTER CANNON ATTACK 
Home was empty during siege. 
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consider myself lucky that I wasn’t 
working there when it happened.” 

The question of how the ball was fired 
is one that puzzles police investigators. 
They suspect a homemade cannon was 
used, Bob Cottle of Cottle’s Gunsmiths 
explains that the cannon would not have 
been difficult to construct. “All a person 
had to do was take a piece of pipe, plug 
the end and bore a small hole in that 
end to let the gunpowder trickle out. 
Then light the match to it. People don't 
realize the kind of power these contrap- 
tions have. Perhaps someone made one 
and tried it out on the Derrick Golf and 
Country Club, not realizing how far it 
would go.” 

Police are asking residents on the far 
side of the golf course from the Unger 
residence if they heard any explosions 
or saw anything that night, but no one 
has been arrested. 


MEGAVITAMINS 
Schizophrenia rally demands 


province reversal on ruling 
What some Edmonton physicians 
term “the lunatic fringe” met in un- 
abashed openness last week in an 
emotion-charged rally at Eastglen Com- 
posite High School. Some 250 local 
sympathizers of the Schizophrenia 
Foundation — maverick offspring of a 
disgruntled Canadian Mental Health 
Association employee — pooled highly 
controversial information on their pet 
cure: orthomolecular medicine, other- 
wise known as megavitamin therapy. In 
lay terms: large (termed massive by 
opponents) doses of B-3, C and other 
vitamins to replace naturally those ele- 
ments lacking in an arthritic, asthmatic, 
schizophrenic or other afflicted body, 
whose absence, claims the foundation, is 


often the cause of the disorders. 

Says the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, which last summer [ER, July 
1} lumped the treatment along with two 
other “exotics” known as acupuncture 
and anti-obesity hormone shots: Hum- 
bug! There is no conclusive evidence, 
the college says, that schizophrenia is 
bio-chemically caused, and until some 
breakthrough is made over the puzzling 
disorder, or physician protagonists of 
megavitamins flaunt a cure with “mega- 
aspirins” or make other equally volatile 
claims, “there's no point in us attend- 
ing.” Thus neither Dr. L.H. le Riche, 
registrar, nor any of his colleagues in 
the college accepted the foundation's 
invitation. 

Nor did any of the invited MLAs or 
representatives of the Alberta Alcohol- 
ism and Drug Abuse Commission make 
their presence known at the gathering, 
and Mrs. Audrey Alexander, 43, of 
south Edmonton is more than miffed. 
As secretary of the organization cel- 
ebrating its second birthday next 
month, Mrs. Alexander knows the 
crushing blow of schizophrenia. Her 
father had it and now her son suffers 
doubly — he is in prison and his road 
there was paved with schizophrenia. 
She feels there was a time when he 
could have been helped with vitamins. 
Now, she doesn’t know. The treatment 
has been placed on experimental basis 
only and to the foundation the resulting 
stigma is a kind of CPS “kiss of death.” 
Most doctors won't touch it even though 
Dr. le Riche assures no retribution and 
says that physicians have free rein in 
prescribing it. Yet the Alexander 
youth's prison physician will not use it 
while the incarcerated’s diet is high in 
carbohydrates, leading to further 
disorders. Such a paradox is difficult for 
her to stomach. 

The estimated two or three thousand 
people in the city on megavitamin pre- 
scription are having their troubles too. 
The one Edmonton doctor able to diag- 
nose and treat was Dr. John B. Bennett 
of Sherwood Park, who left the province 
for largely unknown reasons soon after 
the CPS ruling. One anonymous doctor 
remains in the city who will renew 
present prescriptions but no physicians 
have surfaced who are willing or trained 
to treat new patients, “You have to go 
on a witch hunt for a doctor who will 
prescribe,” says Mrs. Alexander. The 
final blow comes with the fact that 
treatment branded “experimental only” 
will not be covered by Alberta Health 
Care. Many of those currently on the 
treatment are elderly or welfare 
recipients unable to afford the medicine 
otherwise. And Alberta, the secretary 
says wryly, has the distinction of being 
the only province to so limit megavita- 
mins. Dr. le Riche counters that it is @ 
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sign of Alberta’s leading the way. 
Megavitamin therapy is only held in 
esteem by those physicians who 
practice it.” 

It is the duty of the CPS and the 
reason for its founding to regulate phy- 
sicians, set standards, mete out disci- 
pline and generally insure that citizens 
receive the highest quality health care 
possible. Its formation early in this 
century sent “quacks” scurrying for 
cover and legitimate doctors of medicine 
hurrying to register under the new 
“seal of approval.” Now no doctor can 
function in the province without 
registering. Mrs. Alexander appreciates 
the protection, What makes her nervous 
is what she considers “the strict, un 
compromising” manner in which the 
college wields its enormous power, 
Would-be megavitaminists are thereby 
intimidated to silence. Her proof is 
sketchy, but when Dr. D.F. Cameron, 
dean of medicine at the U of A and a 
key figure in the ensuing vitamin 
research, stated at the outset that he 
did not believe that any new evidence 
would emerge, her expectations nose 
dived and her fears of prejudice jelled. 


There are, however, no easy answers 
to vitamin-worth and even less to 
schizophrenia. The most commonly 
accepted understanding of the disorder 
is that it is a physchological illness 
brought on by a complex combination of 
environmental factors, Freud talked of 
“split personality” characterized by ex- 
cessive introversion, indifference, with- 
drawal, hallucinations and delusions of 
persecution and omnipotence, often 
with unimpaired intelligence. The 
Canadian Mental Health Association is 
less willing to take a dogmatie stand 
and hedges its bet with multiple causes. 
It is a constantly changing mental dis- 
order, they say, which affects all parts 
of the body and assumes many forms, 
only a painfully small number of which 
are understood. The CMHA also cites 
hereditary aspects, and, yes, possible 
chemical causes, The foundation, how- 
ever, flatly rejects talk of split person- 
alities or mental disorder. It is, they 
say, most often bio-chemical and evi 
dence of metabolic imbalance. At least 
200,000 Canadians are afflicted while 
the foundation claims 80 per cent effec- 
tive therapy of patients on megavita- 


17th Century comedy hilarious in 20th 


John Neville’s production of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s master- 
piece of double identity, The Rivals, 
bubbles with wit, romance, action 
and the incredible pronouncements 
of Mrs. Malaprop, whose hilarious 
fracturing of the English language 
outshines the very best of Samuel 
Goldwyn or Casey Stengel. 

The production, first of the 1974-75 
season for the Citadel Theatre, is 
first-rate in every respect, from the 
east of 13, which renders the 


18th-Century comedy completely 
accessible to its 20th-Century audi- 
ence, to the costumes and to the 
scenery, which assumes a life of its 


own as it moves rapidly on and 
off-stage in full view. (At one show- 
ing last week, the wrong scenery 
appeared briefly, paused in confusion 
and was whisked back into the 
wings, but instead of spoiling the 
scene the mishap just added to the 
general merriment and confusion.) 
“It is very rare," says director 
Neville, “for a play from this period 
to be performed in Canada. It is 
very, very, very, very rare for one to 
be performed in Edmonton, so for 
most of the players this is a priceless 
opportunity, and they have done a 
magnificent job with it.” They have, 
indeed. David Schurmann, who has 
just completed a movie with Richard 
Boone, is Captain Absolute, alias 


Ensign Beverly, who rivals himself 
for the heart of Lydia Languish, a 
pretty young thing who reads too 
much and models her life on sensa- 
tional novels. Mr. Schurmann’s hero 
is both delighted and baffled by the 
confusion for which he is responsible, 
as Brigid Johnston's Lydia rejects 
his Captain Absolute while pledging 
undying love to his Ensign Beverly. 
There are at least two other rivals 
for Lydia's hand, Acres (Colin Miller) 
and Sir Lucius O'Trigger (Richard 
Partington), who is in love with 
Lydia because of certain letters he 
believes she has sent him, but which 
have been written by Mrs. Malaprop 
and misdelivered by a double-dealing 
maidservant (Margaret Bard). Sir 
Lucius challenges Absolute to a duel. 
Acres challenges Beverly to a duel. 
It is a wonder that Absolute does not 
challenge himself to a duel. 

Towering over the whole perfor- 
mance is Margaret Barton's Mrs. 
Malaprop, who grotesquely misuses 
every part of speech she can lay her 
tongue upon. “She's as headstrong as 
an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” 
she says. The stream of brilliant 
malapropisms (and Mrs. Malaprop 
gave us the word) which she delivers 
is a delight, though, as she says, “If I 
reprehend any thing in this world, it 
is the use of my oracular tongue, and 
a nice derangement of epitaphs!” 
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mins. One of the most common strains 
of schizophrenia is brought about by 
hypoglycemia (low blood sugar). When 
this occurs, the body reacts much like 
an auto engine that has never had an oil 
change. In the case of the car, sludge 
eventually builds up, coating the parts 
and impairing the performance of the 
engine. In the human body, the lack of 
blood sugar triggers production of a 
drug, taraxein, which clings to the brain 
cells, causing mental irregularities. It is 
claimed that megavitamins break down 
the taraxein and stabilize behavior. 

Mrs. Alexander's spare bedroom is 
clogged with research papers, news 
clippings and paperbacks by ortho- 
molecular physicians, including the 
prestigious Dr. Linus Pauling, with such 
provocative titles as Why Young Adults 
Crack Up, Freud Is Dead and 
Schizophrenia, Mass Murder and the 
Law. She herself suffered from nervous 
disorder and was helped to regain her 
equilibrium via megavitamin treatment 
and Dr, Bennett. His replacement, how- 
ever, informed her that her trouble 
stemmed from her family problems and 
refused to maintvin the treatment. She, 
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ABSOLUTE & MRS. MALAPROP 
Actors Schurmann and Barton 

The Rivals is a fine derangement. 
The production is sold’ out, but brib- 
ing or begging a ticket would be 
worth the effort. It is the very 
pine-apple of perfection. 

— Calvin Demmon 
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Knows condition's crushing blow. 


was “utterly devastated”, she says. and 
her self-respect as a patient destroyed. 
The anonymous doctor has renewed her 
prescription and she is again fighting to 
have the research made public and the 
college decision reversed. 

Some 4,400 names were affixed to a 
petition at a protest rally in July. Last 
week another 300 names, mostly from 
Camrose, joined the vociferous reaction. 
Several gave testimonies at Eastglen 
High, owing their health to megavita 
mins. Executive director of the mother 
organization (Canadian Schizophrenic 
Foundation) and ex-CMHA employee, 
I.J. Kahan, told the group that with in- 
creasingly highly refined and adulter- 
ated foods, less exercise and poor living 
habits, starvation and lack of essential 
nutrients plus many metabolic defects, 
health problems are generally becoming 
more severe. A letter was sent early 
last. month to Premier Peter Lougheed 
from the Alberta Citizens Supporting 
Orthomolecular Medicine charging the 
CPS ruling was “discriminatory” and 
that the college has “refused to ac- 
knowledge the seientifie and clinical 
evidence which does exist” supporting 
the therapy. It requests that the inquiry 
commission not be solely comprised of 
“orthodox” physicians who might “tend 
to be biased” but of one individual not 
connected with the medical profession 
or an equal mix from both camps plus 
two lay people. 

Now the foundation must wait. The 
overtures have been made. The govern- 
ment must act. Last week’s information 
forum stressed that megavitamins were 
not a cure-all but that in conjunction 
with a strict high protein, low carbohy- 
drate diet that impressive results can 
be obtained. F.W. Taylor, 52, president 
of the local foundation, hopes the ther- 
apy will be given a fighting chance. 
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“We're just a group feeding information 
to the public. Megavitamins are doing a 
helluva lot more good than tranquilizers 
which often just tide people over. To 
say that a person's mental disorder 
stems from the fact that he was afraid 


of the dark when a child — all that stuff 
is just crap.” What is much more palat- 
able to Mr. Taylor are the vitamins that 
he takes. Those five games of hockey he 
played last winter uninjured and with 
gusto were no accident. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Officer works with children 
to improve image of police 

Constable Dave Cassels goes to 
elementary school three times a week. 
He can be seen playing basketball with 
grade 3, holding discussions with a 
Grade 6 class or tossing beanbags to 
kindergarten students. It all depends on 
the day. Sometimes he wears his police 
uniform, but just as often he wears 
street clothes. 

What is Const. Cassels doing? Trying 
to improve what acting chief of police 
Jack Moore described as “one of the 
major problems in the force,” the 
policeman’s image, The image is in bad 
shape. At one time most people knew 
the policeman in their area; now he has 
become almost a nonentity in a yellow 
patro] car. There was a time when the 
first thing one did when a crime was 
committed was call the police; now 
people hesitate, not wanting to get in 
volved. An officer used to be respected; 
now he hears names like “pig", “cop” 
and “fuzz” hurled at him. Const. Cassels 
is trying to make a dent in the armor of 
public dislike, and he’s starting with 
elementary school kids. 

He also has another job. To try to 
prevent crime, on a_ pre-delinquent 
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basis. Incidence of youthful crimes is 
growing faster than the juvenile 
population. But to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, someone has to have 
communicated with them that police are 
just regular guys, as human as they or 
their parents are. To make the point 
clear, Const. Cassels goes to elementary 
school three mornings a week. 

He doesn't just play with the kids at 
Alex Taylor Elementary. He also gives 
lectures and starts discussions on topics 
like the role of the police officer in the 
community, the dangers of willful 
damage and shoplifting and the 
importance of traffic safety. The idea is 
to educate children in the role of the 
police while at the same time making 
them understand that they ean trust the 
officers of the law. He does this by 
varying his dress as well as by talking 
and playing with them. The uniform 
shows the children that it stands for the 
job he performs, while his actions show 
the kind of men that wear the uniform. 

Suceess of the program has been 
gauged only once so far. “We opened in 
May in the Alex Taylor School,” 
explains Staff Sergeant R.E. Fladager, 
of the Community Relations Section, 
“and we started by pretesting the 
children with a questionnaire concern 
ing their attitudes to the police. It was 
designed by Dr. Tom Blowers of the 
Edmonton public schoo! board research 
and evaluation department. The test not 
only asked what they thought, but also 
what their friends and parents thought. 
The answers revealed where the 
negative perceptions were strongest. 
Then in June before school closed, the 
children were asked to fill out the same 
questionnaire. By comparing the results 
we had some idea of the success of the 
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Cassels in action. 
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PRINCIPAL RAMSANKER 
Preventing delinquency. 


program. And the attitude in many 
areas has changed drastically, For ex 
ample, one question asked if their 
friends thought the city would be better 
off without the police. Out of 209 
children tested the first time, 90 
children said no. Then on the June test, 
of 207 students, 169 said no. That is the 
sort of reaction we are trying to 
encourage.” 

But the principal of Alex Taylor, 
Steve Ramsanker, put the idea into a 
dollars and cents proposition. “I don’t 
know what it costs to keep a prisoner in 
jail, but it is thousands of dollars a year. 
If through this program we can prevent 
a couple of kids from becoming delin- 
quents, then the public is saving money. 
Alex Taylor is in the middle of the 
inter-city district (9821 Jasper Avenue), 
and the staff here felt the children had a 
very unhealthy attitude to the police. 
Rather than have them making 
derogatory and uneducated comments 
about policemen, we want to make them 
understand the job of policemen and 
that they are human too. By doing that, 
we may prevent juvenile delinquency. 
And prevention is just as important as 
rehabilitation.” 


HEIST 
Logger from north finds 


rolling of different type 

For Norval Elhorn, last weekend was 
expensive. He had been working in a 
‘ogging camp up north for the last few 
months and had come down to the city 
‘o enjoy himself for a few days. Upon 
arriving, he registered at the Trave- 
lodge Motel downtown and settled back 
for a few days of fun. 

But things went slightly differently 
han he had anticipated. He was in his 
Foom, he told police, when a knock came 


on the door. Standing before him was a 
dark-eyed brunette. She wanted $50, 
she said, to take her six-month-old son 
home to Saskatchewan. Mr. Elhorn 
refused. But when she asked to come in, 
he admitted her. After some conversa- 
tion, though, he had to leave the room 
Mmomentarily, and upon returning, found 
she had gone. So was $50 from his 
billford. Mr. Elhorn called the police. 

Police interviewed a girl staying at 
the motel, but no charges have been 
laid. 

BOOKS 

Book circulation declining, 


libraries try other appeal 

Edmontonians don’t appear to be 
reading as much as they used to. At 
least in some areas of the city. Two 
branch libraries will be cutting down 
their book collections by half, one of 
them is also reducing its staff by 50 per 
cent and two others are experiencing 
difficulties in getting their circulation 
high enough. 

Sprucewood Library at 11555 - 95 
Street will be putting 13,000 of its 
26,000 books into storage at the main 
library. Supervisor Megan Jackson ex- 
plained that the branch is situated in an 
area inhabited by a number of persons 
from southern Europe. “Southern 
Europeans don’t think of libraries the 
way we do. They aren't used to having 
them, so they don’t use them. The other 
problem with the collection is that it 
was designed for students from NAIT 
and is extremely scholarly. The area 
residents don't enjoy such a collection, 
so we are trying to fit into the 
community more. Many of the books 
haven't circulated for months, others 
are duplicates and still others are too 
old to be relevant today. So, we will 
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CHRISTMAS PRICES NOW IN EFFECT. 


NOW OPEN 


Now open in Laurier Heights 
Shopping Centre, the Ultra Facial 
Salon can help you attain that fresh, 
young again look with the new 


MAXI-LIFT 


Without peeling or surgery, the 
Maxi-lift, naturally contracts and 
tightens the muscles of the face and 
neck, firming and toning the tissue. 
And the Maxi-lift is made of 
materials that are purely organic, so 
it is absolutely safe! Even your first 
facial promotes a visible new 
tightness and diminishing of lines. 
OPENING SPECIAL! YOUR FIRST 
TREATMENT AND ANALYSIS 
ONLY $7.50 WITH THIS COUPON, 


ULTRA FACIAL SALON 
14234 85 AVENUE 
PHONE 482-3811 
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take them out of circulation.” 

‘The room created by taking the 
books out will be used for a meeting 
room and small movie hall. The building 
is designed so that part of the main 
room can be cut off with a. sliding 
divider. This now houses part of the 
children’s section,” Mrs. Jackson 
continued. “Another problem was that 
we found the back area was being used 
more and more for community 
meetings, and it was difficult for the 
children to look at the books. By reduc 
ing the collection, we can combine adult 
and children's books. We are also 
buying as many books, magazines and 
periodicals as we can that are printed in 
Italian or Portuguese so that residents 
of the area may have a chance to read 
something in their native languages. 
These are difficult to come by, though.” 

The other library that will be 
reducing the size of its collection is 
Strathcona. This branch has two floors, 
one for adult books and another devoted 
to children’s literature, the two floors 
staffed separately. About two years 
ago, it became obvious that people were 
not using the library. People living in 
the area are mostly senior citizens and 
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SPRUCEWOOD LIBRARY 


university students. Apparently the 
collection didn’t appea! to cither group. 
Two years ago, Edmonton Public 
Library director Brian Dale considered 
closing the building, “but it is part of 
Qld Edmonton and the people are resis- 
tant to change,” he explains. “The only 
thing we can do is cut down the amount 
of money going into it and try to use the 
space some other way. If we consolidate 
the two collections and sort them out, 
we can keep books on one floor. That 
would leave the downstairs area that 
used to be the children’s library free for 
meeting rooms. Athabasca University 
plans to use it. Also, by putting the two 
collections together, we can eliminate 
half the staff.” 

The two branches experiencing the 
most trouble with circulation are 
Woodcroft Branch at 13420 114 
Avenue and Idlewylde Branch at 8310 - 
88 Avenue. Mr. Dale explained, “The 
Idlewylde branch is trying a new 
publicity idea which may improve its 
circulation, The problem there is that it 
is in a shopping centre parking lot and 
doesn’t have any signs. People don't 
know it is there. A few weeks ago we 
moved into the mall at Bonnie Doon, set 


up a portable booth and did very well. 
The main problem at Idlewylde is that 
although it has been there for a couple 
of years, the community isn't aware 
enough of it.” At Woodcroft, though, 
people don’t seem to like the collection. 
Situated across from Westmount 
Shopping centre, the building is well 
signposted. It is in an area that has two 
large highrises, a townhouse develop- 
ment, several schools and a large resi- 
dential area, as well as the shopping 
centre. “I would think that the 
collection could be partly to blame,” 
says Mr. Dale. “Material has to be 
suited to the community. The other 
thing is that the building isn't as 
inviting as it could be. Perhaps people 
don’t feel comfortable there.” 

Mr. Dale doesn’t think the decline in 
cireulation at these libraries means peo- 
ple are reading less — just that the 
branches in question haven't anything 
to interest their communities. By turn- 
ing excess space into meeting rooms, 
the community may become more 
interested in the library and perhaps 
use the books more. And even if they 
don’t, there will be a place where they 
can meet. 


STRATHCONA LIBRARY 
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HITCHHIKERS 
Quick thinking saves woman 
when nasty situation arises 


Quick thinking on the part of an 
Edmonton woman last week averted 
what could have been for her a very 
nasty situation. Mrs. Jules Drouin was 
driving home about 4 o'clock one 
morning when she noticed a man hitch 
hiking on the corner of 97 Street and 
111 Avenue. She'd heard all the stories 
about woman on giving men rides, but 
he looked respectable enough and, 
furthermore, he looked cold. So she 
stopped. 

The man gave his name as Willy and 
said he was going to the Kiwanis House. 
But when she got there, he wouldn't 
leave the car. She tried to push him out. 
He grabbed her arm and twisted it be- 
hind her back, then punched her in the 
stomach and told her to move over into 
the passenger seat. She slid over and 
Willy took the wheel. But just as the car 
was starting to move, she jumped out, 
ran into the nearest apartment building 
and started pounding on suite 122. 
Keith Humphrey, the occupant, got to 
the door just as Willy arrived. Mr. 
Humphrey didn’t know what was going 
on, but he could see Mrs. Drouin was 
very frightened. ‘“What’s all this 
about?” he queried. Willy hastily said 
that the keys were in Mrs. Drouin’s car 
and took off into the night. 

Police have made no arrests, As for 
Mrs. Drouin, that's the last hitchhiker 
she'll ever pick up. 


HOMECOMINGS 
Family's ordeal on Cyprus 
over, but spectre remains 


It was to be a family reunion. Nicolas 
Ioannides, born in Cyprus, had not 
visited his native land for 24 years. His 
wife, Iphigenia, had not seen Cyprus for 
14 years. Moreover, it was to be a sort 
of pilgrimage. Mr. Ionannides had a 
brain tumor. He and his wife wanted to 
visit a few well-known monasteries and 
churches in Cyprus which had been 
known to help people who were sick. So 
they left Edmonton on June 28, taking 
their three sons, John, 18, Evangelos, 
10, Zenon, 6, and their daughter 
Andriana, 11, with them. They landed in 
Cyprus and were reunited with both 
sets of parents. It was a happy time for 
the Ioannides, seeing people whom they 
had not seen since they had left their 
homeland, and proudly introducing their 
children to the family in the old country. 

“He looked so good," Mrs. Ioannides 
said, sitting alone in the living room of 
their home in Edmonton. “We were so 
happy. We would go to the sea and the 
hills with the children and have a 
wonderful time.” But in the midst of the 


MRS. IOANNIDES 
Details are unclear 


reunion, before they had seen everyone 
they wanted to see, fate intervened, and 
the long-awaited vacation turned into a 
nightmare. Mr. and Mrs. Ioannides 
found themselves in the middle of a 
war. 

Turkish troops, pressing forward on 
an invasion of the Island of Cyprus, 
invaded Mrs. Ioannides's hometown of 
Rizokarpason. Though Mr. and Mrs. 
Ioannides protested that they were 
Canadian citizens, the Turks refused to 
allow them to return to North America. 
And the medication upon which Mr, 
Toannides depended began to run out. 

“Tt is still a mystery to me how we 
were released,” Mrs. Ioannides said last 
week. The family had returned to 
Edmonton. The children were in school. 
But Mr. Ioannides, having been 
deprived of his medicine for too long, 
still lay in a southside hospital. And the 
condition of the Catholic high school 
teacher, who had been on sick leave 
even before the ill-fated vacation, 
remained critical at week's end. 

“After the second invasion,” Mrs. 
Tonnides said, “we told the Turkish 
soldiers that we were Canadians, and 
that we wanted to go home.” But they 
were not permitted to leave. Instead, 
they were arrested with other residents 
of the village, and were refused 
permission to communicate with the 
outside world. 

“T tried to get some word out. I wrote 
three notes a day. We were allowed 25 
words per letter on Red Cross sheets. 
But there was no mail.” As a result of 
the invasion, Mrs. Ioannides says, “the 
city is kind of prehistoric now.” 

Finally, a UN force arrived. Mrs. 
Ioannides went with other villagers to 
see if they could help her. She showed 
her passport to one of the three young 
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men, and he wrote down her name and 
passport number. But the Turks 
surrounded the UN detachment, poin- 
ted guns at them, and warned Mrs. 
Ioannides in Greek that if they 
approached the UN force they would be 
arrested and their passports would be 
destroyed. The UN troops left. 

The next day, several more UN 
troops arrived. They told Mrs. 
Ioannides and the others that they 
couldn't carry any letters or correspon- 
dence out of Cyprus. By this time Mrs. 
Ioannides was getting desperate. Her 
husband's condition had worsened, and 
his medicine was nearly gone. One of 
the UN representatives managed to see 
Mrs. Ioannides in private, on the 
pretext of needing a drink of water, and 
she gave him several letters to relatives 
and friends. 

“I don't know what happened —1 
really don’t know,” Mrs. Ioannides says, 
when asked how she finally obtained 
their release. “The UN forces returned 
on Sept. 6 along with the Red Cross. 
There was a Major Bob Lockhart of the 
Canadian UN forces in the group, and 
my son saw the Canadian Flag on his 
sleeve. We waved our passports at him. 
He asked us to write the passport 
numbers down, and we gave them to 
him.” 

The details remain unclear to Mrs. 
loannides, but she and her family were 
released. “I saw Major Lockhart in 
Nicosia the night we were released. He 
still had the paper with my writing on 
it, and he asked me if I remembered 
him. I did.” Mrs. Ioannides says that 
Major Lockhart was formerly the mayor 
of Saint John, N.B. 


PURSUIT 
Driver sends city trolley 
chasing break-in suspects 


Tt was a quiet night for the final run 
of the No. 1 trolley to Highlands, and 
‘Smiley’ Nick Sapkrin was in a hurry to 
get to the bus garage. He was late 
already because of a power failure on 
Jasper Avenue, At 104 Street and 118 
Avenue, his bus almost empty, he 
started watching people on foot. 

Suddenly, he saw two men running 
toward a ear. Glancing in the direction 
they had come from, he saw a smashed 
show window at Sonic TV Services. 
Grabbing a piece of paper from the 
dashboard of the bus, he took down the 
license number of the car the men had 
jumped into and started to follow. 

Before he had gone more than a 
block, a police car appeared and joined 
the chase, the officers having seen the 
incident from down the street. The two 
men pulled over in the next block. 
Police charged Larry Boyko and Patrick 
Puff with theft of over $200. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Mayoralty campaign focuses on city’s 
need for rapid rail transit system 


It was the morning after the first 
real snowfall, and those who gathered 
at the nondescript railroad crossing just 
off 96 Street shivered, their breath 
steamed in the crisp air of the season’s 
first recognizably winter day. “This is 
going to be the most-photographed 
event in the history of Edmonton,” a 
newsman said to nobody in particular, 
glancing over the array of equipment 
hanging from the necks of reporters and 
television cameramen. Scattered be- 
tween frosty patches of snow were 
minister of highways Clarence Copi- 
thorne, resplendent in a 20-gallon hat. 
Mayor Ivor Dent, aldermen L, 0. 
“Buck” Olsen and Una Evans, and 
minister of manpower and labor Bert 
Hohol. 

Introductory remarks completed, Mr. 
Copithorne and Mayor Dent mounted 
the cab of a waiting bulldozer. After 
brief instructions in the intricacies of 
earthmoving, the mayor pulled a lever 
or two, and officially broke ground for 
the first section of Edmonton's 
Northeast Rail Rapid Transit Line. 
Aldermen Olsen and Evans shook 
hands. Congratulations were exchang- 
ed. But, in an election campaign when 
each candidate covets all the press and 
television coverage he can get, one man 
was noticeably absent. That man was 
ex-mayor William Hawrelak, running 
for re-election on a platform which 
stresses his past accomplishments in 
construction achievements which 
changed the face of downtown 
Edmonton. He was absent from the 
ceremony because. says Mr. Hawrelak, 
he is simply against rapid rail transit for 
Edmonton at the present time. And, if 
he is elected, there is a real question as 
to whether the Northeast Rail Rapid 
Transit Line will ever see completion. 

On the surface, the project seems 
quite straightforward. It hasbeen 
studied, analyzed, catalogued. Engin- 
eers have presented impressive plans 
and maps. Financing has been promised 
by the provincial government. The 
city’s participation in the financing 
initially $9.7 million, to make up the 
difference between the $42 million 
which will come from the province and 
the $51.7 million necessary for the 
project —remained last week to be 
approved by city council. But, like the 
project itself, many details remained 
underground. Mr. Hawrelak, for exam 
ple, used the figure of $60 million when 
discussing the cost. Ronald MacDonald, 
project chief, liked the $9.7 million 
figure. And Ald. Olsen thought the 
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city’s involvement would amount to 
about $3 million. 

Whatever the figure, Mr. Hawrelak 
felt the money could be better spent in 
improving present systems. Behind Mr. 
Hawrelak’s objections to rail transit lies 
a series of opinions and beliefs about the 
problem of people movement, a problem 
which faces Edmontonians as they drive 
to work or leave the downtown area at 
night, one or two in each two-ton 
automobile, at a stop-and-go speed of 4 
or 5 m.p.h., tops. It is a problem which 
has faced every big city in the past 10 to 
15 years, and Edmonton has not 
remained immune. “I picked up a fare at 
the King Edward,” said a taxicab driver 
last week, “at about 5 o'clock. I went 
down to 100 Avenue and started over 
that way. The guy got really mad at me 
and told me to get up to Jasper so he 
could get home on time. I took him up to 
Jasper and it was the same thing 
there — bumper-to-bumper. ‘we're not 
going anywhere,’ I told him, ‘until we 
get people out of their cars and into 
those half-empty buses.’ He agreed.” 

Mr. Hawrelak recognizes the prob 
lem. But, he says, “Before we go ahead 
with rail transit, we ought to see if we 
can line up expressways, more buses, 
improved traffic movement. We ought 
to look at an improved transfer system 
for the ETS, We should improve 
rights-of-way. We ought to have more 
bus shelters, more bus stops. We should 
correct where possible the movement of 
buses, because the efficient use of buses 
depends on the movement of automobue 
traffic. Sure, let's continue to acquire 
rights-of-way. Land will not be any 
cheaper in the future. Let's prepare for 
the day when the population will justify 
rail transit. But a population of 446,000 
people has not justified such rail transit 
anywhere in the world, to my 
knowledge. By plunging in, we are 
adding an extra tax blow to the 
taxpayer which may not even be 
justified. I'm against it on the basis of 
all the information ] have. I have asked 
for professional advice. I have talked to 
people who have done work in these 
areas before, and it was without any 
hesitation that they agreed with my 
position that it’s premature.” 

Over at city hall, Mayor Dent's 
reaction to Mr. Hawrelak’s comments 
was immediate and characteristic. 
“We would be patently ridiculous,” he 
said, “to think in any other terms 
besides what we have already begun. 
When Bill Hawrelak was in office we 
had this big METS study. It would have 


WILL ANY BE USED? 
Many cars are available 


chopped up the community and cost 
millions and millions of dollars. 
Anybody with any sanity has given up 
the idea. He is trying to use 1955 
solutions in a 1975 world,” 

The METS plan (Metropolitan Ed- 
monton Transportation Study), would 
have involved both the city and the 
province in a total commitment to the 
automobile. It included a downtown 
freeway ring which would have cost 
some $400 million, and an adjoining 
system of freeways whose total cost, 
according to some estimates, could have 
run well over one billion dollars. More 
than that, the METS plan flew in the 
face of a growing disenchantment, 
worldwide, with the automobile itself. 
Though Edmonton escaped its choking 
clutches, smog enveloped Los Angeles, 
the city which was most closely identi- 
fied with the freeway. The four-level 
interchange between the Harbor, Pasa- 
dena, and Hollywood freeways was des- 
eribed as “the eighth wonder of the 
world” in tourist brochures. But to 
those who encountered it on daily trips 
to and from work, it was a nightmare. 
In other cities as well, freeways which 
had been designed for 65 and 70 
mile-per-hour traffie were clogged with 
vehicles achieving a top-speed of two to 
three miles an hour, and jokes about the 
“fender-bender" and “bumper-cruncher” 
became a staple of stand-up comedians’ 
routines. Then came the energy crisis, 
and the dawning possibility that even if 
the whole world were paved over, there 
would be na fuel available to run the 
millions and millions of cars that would 
be necessary to transport everyone 
from one parking fot to another. 
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A scant two hours before the 
groundbreaking ceremony for the 
northeast rapid transit line, the City 
of Edmonton received four bids for 
construction of the trains which, it is 
intended, will one day ply not only 
that line but the complete new rapid 
transit system, The man responsible 
for the decision as to which cars are 
selected is working under two 
separate but equally pressing dead 
lines. One is the city election on Oct. 
16, when, if advance polls taken by 
Edmonton Report prove accurate, 
William Hawrelak will return as 
mayor for a seventh term and may 
immediately get busy putting a halt 
to the whole rapid transit project. 
The other is the 30-day deadline in- 
herent in the bids themselves which, 
in this day of rampant inflation, are 
subject to unguessable cost-increases 
if not aecepted in that time. 

The man responsible is Donald L. 
MacDonald, 52, manager of the rapid 
transit project. He has devoted his 
career to Edmonton’s transportation 
problems, and at this moment he 
faces some very tough ones. 

Certain general specifications for 
the required cars were announced 
before the bidding process began. 
They must move on what amount to 
standard train tracks, although the 
tracks will be especially laid for their 
purposes. They will be electrically 
powered, picking up current by an 
overhead “pantograph”, a more 
sophisticated and reliable version of 
the overhead trolleys seen on 
Edmonton's present electric buses. 
And they must be capable of moving 
from 4,800 to 6,000 passengers per 
hour during peak periods. Four 
eompanies offer Mr. MacDonald four 
different choices: 

The Urban Transport Develop- 
ment Corporation, recently formed 
by an agreement between Alberta 
and Ontario to invest Albertan 
money in what had been known as 
the Ontario Transportation Develop- 
ment Corporation, offers the smallest 
car of the four. Fifty-one feet long, it 
will “probably” be built in Ontario, 
says Mr, MacDonald, and is basically 
4 modification of the corporation's 
design for replacement of the 
present “red cars” of Toronto. The 
cost would be about $287,000 per ear. 

© ASEA, a Swedish electrical 
manufacturer, proposes a 59-foot car 
whose body would be built in 
Norway, though about one-quarter of 
its dollar value would be spent in 
construction in Edmonton by North: 
west Industries. ASEA has also had 


Transit cars costly, but grants may help 


discussions with Dominion Bridge in 
Calgary which could lead to 
Dominion’s building of the “bogies” 
(the wheeled trucks under the cars}, 
though no firm commitment has been 
reached. Cost: $367,000 per car. 

®DUEWAG, a German firm, 
offers the most distinctive design. 
The cars would be 751% feet long, at 
a cost of $375,000 per car, and would 
consist of three sections hinged 
together (or “articulated”). Similar 
cars built by DUEWAG now run on 
the rapid transit system in Frank- 
furt. 

Finally, Rohr Corporation, which 
built the notorious BART cars for 
San Francisco's trouble-ridden trans- 
bay system and also cars for the 
system in Washington, D.C., would 
build 57-foot long cars under a 
licensing and design arrangement 
with a Belgium firm, Brugeoise et 
Nevilles. Rohr is now building 100 of 


MANAGER MacDONALD 
Faces tough decisions. 


these cars for the Brussels system, 
and has set no price on car-construc- 
tion for the Edmonton system, 
saying in effect that just pricing the 
cars will cost the company a lot of 
money and that they will provide 
prices when and if Edmonton shows 
serious interest. 

But the price of the cars is only 
one factor which will influence the 
decision reached by Mr. MacDonald 
and his associate$ as to which car to 
recommend that the city purchase, 
Obviously, a 75%/2-fuot car will carry 
more passengers than a 51-foot car, 
so the number of 75'/-foot cars 
required would be less than the 
number of 51-foot cars; the choice 
cannot be made on the basis of the 
price of a single car alone. Further, 
prices are very preliminary, and still 
to come would be whatever redue- 
tion in expense might result from 
federal participation in the purchase. 
Federal participation hinges on the 
question of “Canadian content” in 
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this area as in so many others, and 
guidelines from the government on 
this point are extremely sketehy. 

Federal officials recently announ- 
ced that they would underwrite, in 
certain situations, 100 per cent of the 
cost of vehicles for new systems 
which consist of Canadian-built 
equipment. But, says Mr. MacDon- 
ald, “Does this mean that if G.M. 
builds a car in London, Ont., using 
bodies, motors and fixtures shipped 
up from the states, the car is 
Canadian-built?” And is the intent of 
the federal government to develop 
cities or is it to support a 
rapid-transit industry in Canada? Mr. 
MacDonald, working through the 
provincial government because the 
fedyral government prefers not to 
deal directly with municipalities, is 
looking for answers, and quick 
answers, to these questions, because 
the extent of federal involvement has 
enormous bearing on the ultimate 
cost of the system. 

“The whole project,” says Mr. 
MaeDonald, “is of course very much 
under the direction of city council. 
It's going ahead because of its 
approval of all plans and budgets. 
Aldermen can deal with it as they 
wish, including the expenditure of 
the provincial funds,” As a matter of 
fact, the first provincial money, in 
the form of a cheque for $7.5 million 
has already come into the city’s 
eoffers and is at present earning 
interest for the city, 

“The provincial grant of $7.5 
million is more money than we can 
properly spend this year,” he adds. 
What's more, if Mr. MacDonald 
understands the meaning of the 
recent federal announcement about 
transit funding, and if he can deter- 
mine which of the four cars best 
meets the federal government's 
requirements for Canadian content, 
it may well be that the provincial 
money will not even be necessary, as 
the federal government apparenily is 
willing to underwrite the total cost of 
vehicles and 50 per cent of the cost of 
stations for sueh systems. The cost of 
the stations for the present phase of 
Edmonton’s rapid transit system 
would be about $1.5 million. 

Mr. MacDonald has a lot to do in 
the next three weeks. He is commit- 
ted to the completion of the rapid rail 
system and, should the new city 
‘ouncil continue to give the system 
the green light, picking out the cars 
would be just one more step along 
the way to the day in late 1977 when 
the first paying passenger steps 
aboard and is whisked off to his des- 
tination, 


It is that vision that Mr. Dent has in 
mind when he thinks of William 
Hawrelak's proposal to adopt a 
“wait-and-see” attitude about rapid rail 
transit. “In Toronto,” he says, “you get 
into a taxi. You travel up Yonge Street 
at a crawl. Streetcars have the 
right-of-way, and they pass you up. 
That's why people in Toronto use the 
transit system. They drive to parking 
lots, and they take a streetcar or the 
subway. It’s cheaper and faster.” The 
day will come, he says, when downtown 
Edmonton will simply have to be closed 
off to auto traffic. Buses and rapid 
transit vehicles will be allowed, but cars 
will be prohibited. “We're not next door 
to it now, or for the next ten years. But 
it’s coming.” 

“If the provincial government said 
don't go,” Mr. Dent adds, “we could 
rethink, But the provincial government 
is picking the load right off our backs. 
They are putting $42 million forth. If 
that line works, and it will, the 
provincial government will undoubtedly 
assist us on the next line.” 

Mr. Hawrelak, however, feels that 
the decision to build a rail system, 
instead of expanding present ETS 
service and improving rights-of-way for 
automobiles, is a political decision, “I'm 
surprised,” he says, “that they were in 
such a big hurry to start digging before 
the election was over. It’s a serious 
matter involving $60 million. It’s rather 
an insult to the public that they have 
commenced this now.” 

But what about all that provincial 
money? If the province is willing to put 
up $42 million, wouldn't it be foolish for 
the city not to take advantage of it? Mr. 
Hawrelak's answer comes in two parts. 
First, he feels, it is a ease of the money 
burning a hole in somebody's pocket. 

Second — and this is the key to Mr. 
Hawrelak’s view of the transit 
problem — “The provincial government 
money is not committed to rapid rail 
transit, but to movement of people. If 
we want to do something else — estab- 
lish bus lanes, improve intersections, 
put in some traffic lights and get rid of 
these rotaries, which are not all that hot 
anyway —it is my understanding that 
this is perfectly all right with the 
government. If we didn't have the right 
to inject that money into other solutions 
to the transportation problem, I would 
say fine. I'd say let’s go ahead with 
rapid rail, But if we use the money for 
rapid rail and then have to borrow 
for other improvements which we need 
anyway, the money will be wasted. 

The extent of the city’s present 
commitment to rapid rail transit is diffi 
cult to determne, A mayor and council 
who were opposed to the system could 
halt further construction. But some 
expenditures are certain. The ceremony 
last week broke ground for construction 
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for which the city has contracted to 
spend $8.4 million dollars. Cana 
Engineering Ltd., an Edmonton firm, 
has begun work on the first leg of the 
system, from 95 Street to 97 Street. 
That portion is to be completed by next 
July. If the rapid rail system is 
scrapped, one city official says, there 
would be two alternatives. One would 
be to abandon further construction of 
the brand-new tunnel, leaving it as a 
sort of underground monument to what 
might have been. The other would be to 
spend some more money to fill it in. 

Construction, meanwhile, proceeds on 
the northeast rapid transit line. 
Whether the line will be completed 
depends very much upon the man who 
is elected to the mayor's seat next 
week, and those who join him in city 
council. In the heat of campaign charges 
and counter-charges, the future of rapid 
rail transit in Edmonton is by no means 
certain. One fact, and only one, remains 
undisputed. Edmontonians have to get 
to work every day, and getting to work 
under present conditions can be 
frustrating, time-consuming, even dan- 
gerous. To anyone who commutes to 
and from downtown Edmonton, or 
passes through the area during 
rush-hour, it is obvious that something 
must be done—the question is 
what — to forestall the day when traffic 
at the centre of Jasper and 101 Street 
comes to a permanent, bumper-to- 
bumper, halt. 

STRIKES 
CSA walkout illustrates 
labor's internal dissension 

Though by week's end a_ rosy 
announcement talked of “an atmosrb>re 
of mutual understanding,” last week's 
three-day strike brought to the 
forefront the collision of interests which 
pitted the provincial employees’ union, 
the Civil Service Association, against 
management, represented by Dr. Bert 
Hohol, minister of manpower and labor. 
An additional conflict came to light 
during the strike when union members 
refused to support the CSA-sponsored 
illegal action, a contingent even signing 
a petition expressing their disagree 
ment with Bill Broad, the CSA’s fiery 
president, in calling the strike. 

The chronology of the week's events 
demonstrates the conflict and confusion 
that reigned through this latest civil 
servant labor upheaval. The strike was 
the third significant disruption this 
year, following April’s Alberta Liquor 
Control Board wildeat strike and last 
month's “call-in-sick” protest over hiring 
practices and working conditions at the 
health and social development depart- 
ment. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. Broad 
returned from the initial session with 


government negotiators and proclaimed 
nothing had been achieved —this, in 
light of what the CSA termed a “bribe” 
of a $50 or seven per cent raise offered 
last week by Dr. Hohol and quickly 
rejected by the union. Along with the 
rejection, Mr. Broad demanded the 
immediate resignation of Dr. Hohol, a 
demand which by the end of the week 
seemed a hollow war cry. Some civil 
servants walked off their jobs on 
Monday, more joined the protest on 
Tuesday and continued to slow down 
the workings of government in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Red Deer and 
Grande Prairie. But confusion still hung 
over the strike. According to govern- 
ment officials, in some places workers 
off Monday returned Tuesday and vice 
versa. 

The status of the strike was no more 
certain. As Dr. Hohol pointed out, there 
seemed to be no difference between this 
strike and the ALCB one ruled illegal 
by the courts last spring. Dr. Hohol said 
the ALCB strike had taught his 
department some lessons, and no 
injunction was sought against the 
strikers this time around. The CSA took 
a different stance, filing a suit against 
the government Wednesday (after 
receiving permission to take such action 
Tuesday) claiming the government acted 
illegally in offering the $50 or seven per 
cent raise without contacting the CSA. 

Later Wednesday high-level discus- 
sions brought the two parties together 
and Mr. Broad issued the order to 
return to work. This week union and 
management negotiators will be meeing 
to first discuss the status of the $50 
raise (the CSA has demanded $100 per 
month retroactive to Sept. 1, with 
additional raises for workers in the 
northern regions), then try to hammer 
out a contract to begin next March. 


MINISTER HOHOL 
Learning lessons. 
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THE ELECTION 
Una Evans spearheads 
stop-Hawrelak movement 


The “Bring-Us-Back Haw-re-lak” 
movement shifted from first into second 
gear last week, spreading a simple and 
devastating line of advertising through 
the paid columns of the newspaper and 
into endless spot announcements on the 
radio. Sketchy polls showed the former 
mayor already established in a wide 
margin over all his opponents, and all 
but one factor in the campaign seemed 
handily under control, That factor was 
neither an issue nor an opposing 
candidate. It was, indeed, a woman, and 
one of Bill Hawrelak’s fellow Liberals at 
that. Her resolve was fierce, her tongue 
was sharp, and her name was Ald. Una 
MacLean Evans. At City Hall she was 
shamelessly organizing a Stop-Hawrelak 
movement among any of the incumbent 
aldermen who would listen. And on the 
public platform she was coming forth 
with the kind of broadaxe opposition 
that was worthy of Bill Hawrelak 
himself. Moreover, the chivalry in him, 
or at least the political instinct which 
made him realize that — women’s lib or 
not — it isn’t nice to pick on girls, 
seemed to disconcert his rebuttal and 
prevented him from effectively checking 
the force of her attack. 

How could an old-time campaigner 
like himself, for instance, other than 
admire — albeit secretly — the 
calamitous implications of her reply to 
the ex-mayor’s oft-repeated charge that 
taxes were running rampant and wild in 
Edmonton. Standing before a hushed 
audience at Argyle School, she read 
exactly what had happened to the taxes 
of one Edmonton ratepayer this year. In 
1973 on his house at 8730 120 Street, he 
had paid taxes of $997.15. In 1974 on the 
same house he had paid taxes of 
$679.99, Owner of the house at 8730 120 
Street, she disclosed to a guffawing 
audience: William Hawrelak. 

She had other things to say too: His 
attacks on Mayor Ivor Dent had been 
“both hypocritical and dishonest.” His 
concept of the city’s problems “is 20 
years out. of date.” His proposals for 
civic improvements could all have been 
carried out when he was mayor and 
were not. His complaints about truck 
routes are “the height of absurdity” 
because the man who was mayor when 
the city set up the traffic patterns 
which made the truck routes necessary 
was Bill Hawrelak.” 

That the smooth and _ tireless 
Hawrelak campaigners had not counted 
on such an onslaught from such an 
improbable quarter was obvious from 
their bewildered reaction to it. They 
resented the irony in the Evans 
crusade. “She isn't running for mayor,” 


CAMPAIGNER EVANS 
An improbable foe. 


said Bill Hawrelak bitterly. “She isn’t 
even running for re-election as 
alderman.” Her charges were delivered 
on behalf of Mayor Ivor Dent, whose 
campaign to date has offered little 
significant resistance to the Hawrelak 
steamroller. 

Spurred in part by Ald. Evans, in 
part by Aldermen L.O. “Buck” Olsen 
and Alex Fallow, and in part by a 
long-time associate from the university, 
Prof. Peter Abedaile, Mayor Dent 
during the past weekend mapped plans 
to intensify his campaign this week. He 
was being offered two courses: First, to 
open a direct frontal assault on the 
former mayor, freely referring to the 
property transactions that twice drove 
him from office, calling widely for 
honesty in government, chiding the 
Hawrelak charge that the mayor knows 
nothing of business with countering 
barbs about the unquestioned Hawrelak 
capacity to make money. Or second, to 
exploit the public's evident dissatisfae- 
tion with petty bickering at City Hall by 
coming out with broad and sweeping 
principles for the development of the 
Edmonton of Tomorrow. The mayor 
selected the second course. It was more 
in keeping with his academic image. It 
was less susceptible to disaster if it 
didnt work. So the hellfire attacks 
would be left to Ald. Evans, while the 
mayor discussed principles. 
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They were principles very much at 
the heart of many university people, 
clergy, social welfare organizations, and 
others concerned with the way in which 
urban areas have been developed. 
People of this view see the concrete and 
traffic clogged metropolises of the 
United States as monuments of tragic 
social planning. Edmonton, they believe, 
must avoid these pitfalls at all costs. 
That the metropolitan area here will 
grow under the effects of oil sands, 
chemical and pipeline development, 
they see as inevitable. But this growth 
eould destroy the soul of the city by 
making it unrecognizable to inhabitants 
through the consistent destruction of its 
landmarks and the conversion of its 
valley lands to ribbons of concrete and 
steel. Efforts, they say, must therefore 
be made to check technologically-direc- 
ted change — particularly change 
brought about by automobiles. Rapid 
transit must be hastened; freeway 
construction stopped: parklands fur- 
thered; trees protected; old neighbor- 
hoods preserved. The man to assure 
this kind of city, they say, is Ivor Dent. 
The man to assure the opposite by 
heading Edmonton down the disastrous 
path of older urban centres to the 
South is Bill Hawrelak. Such will be the 
direction of the Dent appeal in the 
closing 10 days of the campaign. 

It was, of course, a steep order. While 
academics and sociologists might 
understand it, and while editors might 
write approving editorials about it, 
would the tens of thousands of 
tax-burdened electors really find it all 
that compelling? Would motorists who 
are already lining up perhaps 10 
minutes to get down Macdonald Hill in 
rush hours be all that revolted at the 
idea of a new freeway or two? 

The Hawrelak campaigners seemed to 
be banking on much more immediate 
concerns. [n brief, clear factual 
questions on the radio came the voice of 
Bill Hawrelak sometimes thrice within 
the hour. Why were municipal costs 
rising so swiftly? Where was the money 
going? Why were services not 
improving? Why were there no more 
day care centres? Why were indoor 
hockey facilities se poor? Why were 
truck routes being allowed in residential! 
areas? Why was business being 
conducted in such chaos at City Hall? 
Against the ethereal “principles” being 
propounded on behalf of Mayor Dent, all 
this seemed much surer stuff. 

However the Dent campaign had 
another supporter who twice spoke on 
the mayor's behalf. That was Ald. 
Olsen. He was neither firebrand, 
fanatic, nor theorist. Like Bill 
Hawrelak, he ran a business. Unlike Bill 
Hawrelak, he was talking, not in the 
interrogative but in the affirmative. The 
first essential of a new approach to 
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ALD. OLSEN 
Businesslike approach. 


municipal government, he said, was that 
it resolve its fiscal poverty. Alberta 
collects $235 million in personal income 


taxes, and $97 million more from 
corporations. Edmontonians contribute 
$100 million of this. “In my view, 
Edmonton should recover approximate- 
ly one-third of this figure.” It was the 
province that collected the revenues 
from motor vehicles; it was the cities 
that paid much of the cost of providing 
for them in street paving expenditures 
and traffic controls. Therefore the 
provineial subsidy should be $100 per 
vehicle registered in Edmonton. It was 
nowhere near this. 

Talk of new methods of municipal 
government, he said, meant nothing 
until money is made available. But in 
the meantime, irrevocable steps must 
be avoided. The crosstown freeway 
system must be halted by developing 
the MacKinnon Ravine as a park. The 
northeast rapid transit line must be 
built with all haste and others made to 
follow. 

“What makes for a great city is not 
the height of its buildings, nor the 
mileage of its freeways, nor even the 
wealth of its citizens. It is the security 
of its people to lead lives that are free 
from poverty, free from fear of crime, 
free to create, free to appreciate, and 
free from noise. That's the kind of 
Edmonton we have to work for.” 

Bill Hawrelak, he said, will not bring 
that kind of a city any closer. “Bill 
Hawrelak is a dangerous man because 
he does not seem to know what he 
wants, other than to be elected.” 

Should Bill Hawrelak be elected 
mayor on Oct. 16, he had therefore an 
established enemy in Buck Olsen, whose 
own re-election in Ward 4 seemed 
assured. 
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Meanwhile, what of the other 
incumbents? Foremost among them, 
and gradually gathering strength, was 
Ald. Cecil Purves. He had some decided 
assets. Unlike both the mayor and 
ex-mayor, he would be a genuine 
newcomer. He had a campaign that had 
been going on for months, and had been 
carefully worked out. He came across as 
thoughtful, earnest and sincere, a new 
kind of mayor for a new kind of 
Edmonton. And he was advancing this 
message at great cost on all available 
media. 

Yet the polls showed him far behind 
the top two contenders. What had 
disrupted his campaign was the entry 
into the race of Bill Hawrelak. It was 
this development that had made the 
return or non-return of the ex-mayor 
the central issue to be decided. If you 
wanted him back, you voted Hawrelak. 
If you did not want him back, then how 
did you vote? Dent, obviously, said the 
Dent supporters. A vote for Purves, 
they argued, would be, in effect, a vote 
for Hawrelak. It was a cruel argument, 
and it knifed the chances of what was 
undoubtedly a very promising conten- 
der. But the election was still 10 days 
off, and the polls showed one other 
thing: Sixty per cent of the people were 
not decided. If these did not vote, then 
Hawrelak was in. But if they did, it was 
anybody's bet, and a sudden conclusion 
that the only real newcomer is Cec 
Purves was not beyond possibility. 

Neither for that matter was a turn 
toward Ald. David Ward. But this 
would require more than a mere 
turnout. His campaign turned on words 
like “action” and “leadership,” and 
seemed to rival Ivor Dent's in its zeal to 
win credit where credit was earnestly 
sought. That the ex-radio station 
talk-back host would win a sizeable vote 
seemed sure. That it was growing more 
sizeable seemed preposterous. 


CIVIC INQUIRY 
Fallow’'s memory is tested 
by Ghermezians’ lawyer 


“I do not recall.” 

Alderman Alex Fallow repeated that 
statement time and again last week as 
he underwent the mast grueling 
cross-examination yet faced by any 
witness to appear at the inquiry being 
conducted into Edmonton's eivie affairs 
by the commission headed by Mr. 
Justice William G. Morrow. He was 
being questioned by W. A. McGillivray, 
counsel for the Ghermezian brothers, 
Eskander and Raphael, land developers 
whose testimony has been completely at 
odds with that of Ald. Fallow since the 
hearings began July 23. 

It was Ald. Fallow’s charge that 
Raphael Ghermezian last Jan. 12 offered 
him $40,000 as a “gift” in return for the 


official's favorable vote on a rezoning 
bylaw for Ghermezian property that led 
the city council to request a formal 
inquiry into municipal affairs. In sworn 
testimony, the alderman has not varied 
his story in the slightest. On their part, 
the Ghermezians have charged that Ald. 
Fallow not only requested the $40,000 
payment but sought to be cut in on a 
hotel deal in Fort McMurray at a 
nominal cost. 

Ald. Fallow had appeared lengthily as 
a witness earlier in the inquiry, but he 
was recalled to the stand last week to 
answer questions raised by testimony 
offered subsequently by a number of 
witnesses, including Mayor Ivor Dent, 
other city aldermen, city commission- 
ers, attorneys, contractors, police 
investigators and others. Most of the 
questions asked by Mr. McGillivray 
centred on a council meeting Jan. 14, 
two days after the alleged gift offer. A 
bylaw to rezone a tract in the 
Dickinsfield area that was to become 
the Ghermezians’ Northgate Shopping 
Centre was before the council, and 
minutes show Ald. Fallow participated 
in the discussion, seconded at least two 
motions, and voted in favor of the 
rezoning. He had testified previously 
that he was not aware that the 
Ghermezians had any interest in the 
land, 

Mr. McGillivray asked whether Supt. 
Clive Rodgers of the city’s planning 
department had shown him a copy of an 
agreement between the city and the 
Ghermezians on rezoning. “I do not 
recall.” was the answer. Mr. McGilliv- 
ray: “Ald. (Ed) Leger said at the 
meeting that the land was sold to the 
Ghermezians for 20 per cent down with 
the rest to be paid later.” Ald. Fallow: 
“I do not recall.” Mr. MeGillivray: 
“Documents (background information 
from various city departments included 
with the council agenda) showed the 
property was sold to the Ghermezians.” 
Ald. Fallow: “I do not recall.” M 


WITNESS FALLOW 
‘t do not recall.” 
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COMMISSIONER HUGHES TESTIFYING AT HEARING 


Recommends firm rules for development 
McGillivray: “Ald (Una) Evans protest 
ed that the Ghermezians had broken 
promises on developing the first phase 
of Northgate and objected to rezoning 
for the second phase and you 
responded.” Ald, Fallow: “I do not recall 
answering Ald. Evans.” 

By way of explanation, Ald. Fallow 
‘old the commission that if he had 
known the Ghermezians owned the 
property, he would have sought advice 
from the city solicitor on how he should 
conduct himself. Furthermore, he often 
made up his mind on how to vote on an 
issue before a council meeting and 
during the meeting he would “turn out” 
the discussion. Some of his fellow 
aldermen are afflicted with “verbal 
diarrhea,” he continued, so he did not 
listen. As for the background material 
accompanying the agenda, he said it 
was often “six inches thick” and he read 
only the pertinent parts. 

Regarding other aspects of the 
inquiry, Ald. Fallow flatly denied that 
he had gone alone to the Ghermezians’ 
office or had met subsequently with 
them, as they had testified. Had there 
been any phone conversations between 
him and the Ghermezians? “Absolutely 
not.” Had he made any demands on the 
Ghermezians concerning the Fort 
McMurray land at a “nominal price” and 
bookkeeping “to make it look legit?” 
“Absolutely not.” He also said his 
discussions with the Ghermezian project 
in Fort MeMurray were “so damned 
insignificant” that he couldn’t recall 
details and that he didn’t even keep a 
file on the subject. Neither could he 
recall the number of meetings with the 
Ghermezians when Fort McMurray was 
discussed. 


Conflict of interest issue 


Throughout the inquiry, and particu- 
larly in recent weeks, a recurring theme 
has been the question of conflict of 
interest for aldermen in council votes 
and whether guidelines and regulations 
are adequately spelled out in the 
Municipal Government Act. Ald. L. 0. 


“Buck” Olsen testified that the act is 
often insufficient and aldermen must 
depend upon their own consciences, 
Also, lobbying is a common practice and 
council members are lobbied by 
“contractors, the elergy, YMCA and 
YWCA, educators, newspaper publish 
ers and all groups.” He, like Ald. 
Fallow, felt that the council agenda and 
accompanying material, collectively 
totaling perhaps 500 pages, were too 
much for aldermen to study and absorb 
prior to council meetings. 

Ald. Dudley B. Menzies, who also 
served as a city commissioner for 25 
years, said he had given much thought 
to the conflict of interest problem, and 
it remains confusing. The government 
act precludes voting when “pecuniary 
interest, either direct or indirect” is 
involved, and he said the “direct” aspect 
is no problem; it is when “indirect” 
connections are involved that the 
problem becomes serious. Sometimes, 
he explained, indirect interests are very 
remote. When asked by Mr. Justice 
Morrow whether the city administration 
does not have a better chance of putting 
its views across to the council 
than land developers, he replied that it 
is not necessarily so, as the council can 
study both sides of an issue. Actually, 
he said, the commissioners and other 
administrative officers are a help to 
council in providing essential informa- 
tion. 

Chief Commissioner George Hughes, 
utilizing charts and maps, explained in 
detail how the city undertook outline 
planning in commercial and residential 
areas. He recommended that the council 
set up firm rules for development so 
that any prospective developer would 
have equal opportunity to know ground 
Tules, He denied saying, as had been 
testified by others, that he would not 
meet again with the Ghermezians unless 
his lawyer was present. What he had 
said, he told the commission, was that 
he wanted someone, perhaps his 
secretary, to be present. As for the 
Ghermezians having trouble getting to 
confer with him in 1973, he explained 
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that the city had by then opened its 
realty development office, which han- 
dled such matters. 

Former mayor William Hawrelak's 
name was injected when Mr. Hughes 
was being cross-examined by Branny 
Schepanovich, counsel for Mayor Ivor 
Dent. Did Bill Hawrelak call to ask what 
was causing delay in processing 
Ghermezian property on Calgary Trail 
at 45 Avenue, Mr. Hughes was asked. 
Mr. McGillivray immediately arose to 
say that in view of “Mr. Schepanovich's 
innuendo” the Ghermezians should be 
given the opportunity to say whether 
they knew Mr. Hawrelak. Eskander 
Ghermezian took the stand to exclaim 
that he hadn't “talked with or seen Mr. 
Hawrelak — I have never met this man, 
I think it is just a political issue raised 
by Mr. Schepanovich.” Brother Raphael 
was next on the stand to say, “I have 
never met Mr. Hawrelak in my life, I 
never asked him for any favor or 
assistance, I have never had any 
business dealings, direct or indirect, 
with him.” 

Routine of the hearings was 
interrupted Tuesday by the walkout of 
provincial government employees, in- 
cluding court reporters. There was no 
full session that day, but the 
commission was called to order for 
about 15 minutes to allow commission 
counsel Greg R. Forsyth to make a 
statement. Mr. Forsyth said he had 
been informed that Eskander Gher 
mezian had distributed photostated 
copies of a page from the Canadian Real 
Estate Annual for 1974 showing that 
the firm of Howard, Moore, Dixon, 
Mackie & Forsyth of Calgary represen- 
ted Stewart-Green Properties Ltd. of 
Calgary, which has interests in 
Edmonton's Kingsway and Centennial 
shopping centres. Saying this could be 
interpreted as an attack on his 
independence during the inquiry, Mr. 
Forsyth reminded the commission that 
he had notified Mr. Justice Morrow of 
his legal connections prior to the 
opening of the hearings and that he had 
been instrueted to proceed. Mr. Justice 
Morrow had said at the time that he 
would appoint another counsel if one 
were needed. Mr. Forsyth said he had 
likewise informed Mr. McGillivray. Mr. 
McGillivray said he had notified his 
clients, the Ghermezians, of the 
situation, that Mr. Forsyth had not 
compromised himself, that he had no 
complaint and he regretted that Mr. 
Forsyth felt it necessary to make such a 
statement. Mr. Justice Morrow said he 
accepted the explanation but would 
bring up the issue again at the end of 
the meeting. 

The hearing moved Wednesday to 
city council chambers, with court 
reporters hired privately. 
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THE ECONOMY 


IMPORTS 
Exotic new animals arrive 


for Oeming's Game Farm 

What looked like an old baggage car 
from a now-defunct passenger run was 
placed at a siding by 104 Avenue in 
Canadian Pacific's downtown yard two 
weeks ago. Out of that car came eight 
erates and seven animals on the 
hoof — what may be the next to last 
shipment for Al Oeming’s Game Farm 
ER, Oct. 7}. While commenting on his 
most recent finds, Mr. Oeming had 
some sad commentary on the future of 
“animal emporiums.” 

“I have one more lot of animals 
coming, but after that, I couldn't say,” 
he said, “In view of the ever increasing 
restrictions on shipment, importation 
and exportation of animals, it looks as if 
zoos will die off.” He explained that the 
current shipment had to spend time in 
quarantine in Berlin and also 30 days of 
testing in Quebec province before 
entering Canada. During shipping and 
quarantine, feed and other keeping 
costs for the animals must be paid by 
the owners, Mr. Oeming said, and those 
costs are climbing out of the reach of 
many. “Expenditures are up 400 per 
cent over last year,” he said, “and I 
don’t feel that 1 can raise the admission 
price in proportion,” 

Some of the high cost of gathering 
these exotic animals is evident in bills 
for this current shipment of 18 animals. 
This shipment included a pair of gayals 
from Burma, a pair of nilggi (Indian 
antelope), a pair of eld deer (from 
Timor — only six others are in captiv 


Resulf of two years of negotiating. 

ity), four wiseut (rare European bison), 
four Bactrian camels (the double- 
humped variety from the USSR), one 
female Greater Kudu (African), one 
female banteng (Java) and two female 
hartebeests (a South African relative of 
the antelope). Transportation costs of 
this collection were more than $15,000, 
Mr. Oeming said, while the overseas 
agent’s fee and overseas quarantine cost 
more than $18,000. Quarantine in Que- 
bec cost another $4,000, and the 
railroad's bill is yet to come. “This 
ought to show,” he said, “that these 
animals don't just drop out of the sky 
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ANIMAL CRATES ARE UNLOADED CAREFULLY 


A major investment for game farm. 
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BACTRIAN CAMELS ARRIVE IN EDMONTON 


into our hands.” 

In addition to the mentioned costs, 
getting the animals over here also took 
over two years of negotiating. But Mr. 
Oeming reaffirmed his love for the ani- 
mals and the “challenge of new things” 
even as he predicted the death of such 
practices. “It may come to the point 
where the governments are the only 
ones who can afford to keep zoos open 
to the public at reasonable prices. 


LIVESTOCK 
Government aid draws 


barbs from cattlemen 

Provincial farmers and ranchers have 
been saying for some time there is a 
crisis in the beef industry. The prime 
complaint is that feed costs and other 
production costs have skyrocketed, 
while the selling price of livestock has 
not risen enough to cover these 
increases. After the four western 
province premiers (Dave Barrett of 
British Columbia, Allen Blakeney of 
Saskatchewan, Peter Lougheed of 
Alberta and Ed Schreyer of Manitoba) 
conferred together for two days 
recently they, too, added a collective 
solution to the beef producer's cries. 
They asked for cold cash for 
cattlemen — $100 per head for half of 
each cow-calf operators herd. To that 
the premiers pledged to add an 
additional $100 for another quarter of 
each herd. 

The danger, as the premiers analyzed 
it, is that the small operators — those 
with diversified farms (usually having 
some grain crops along with cattle or 
hogs) — will drop the livestock part of 
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the farm and raise only the presently 
lucrative feed or food grains. Such a 
response to “short-run economic diffi- 
culties” would disrupt both the cattle 
and grain industries. Alberta district 
agriculturist Ross Gould, based at 
Stettler, about 70 miles east of Red 
Deer, predicted last week that the 
present situation “will inevitably lead to 
a reduction in livestock population for at 
least three years and, in the long run, 
higher meat prices.” 

Pete Patterson, interim secretary of 
the Beef Council of Canada, an arm of 
the Canadian Cattlemen's Association, 
had a different view of the proposed 
government charity. “It's not going to 
help,” he said flatly. “The government 
can help with international trade and 
health regulations but they should damn 
well stay out of other areas! They will 
just prolong the problem.” By encour- 
aging continued high production levels, 
he said, prices to the producer will 
remain low. Stability for the market will 
only come if the laws of supply and 
demand are allowed to control the 
situation. 

“It appears the government is looking 
for stopgap answers to a long-term 
problem,” Mr, Patterson said. “The 
cattlemen have done a good job over the 
years, without government incentives.” 
The cattlemen may not have to worry. 
As presented, it appears the provincial 


A touch of the Orwellian is in some 
of the talk going around among cattle 
breeders today. Talk of breeding by 
computer, being able to pick the type 
of calf you want, knowing (down to a 
small margin of statistica] error) 
what troubles may occur in calving, 
how much weight the calf will gain 
before and after weaning and even 
how much well-marbled lean meat 
will be found on the carcass at 
slaughter. 

This futuristic scene is not Animal 
Farm crossed with 1984, but merely 
discussion of the Canadian Charolais 
Association's “Conception to Con- 
sumer” program. As Tony R. 
Saretsky, communications co-ordina- 
tor of the Calgary-hased association, 
explained, the program is five years 
old, but will soon hold the official 
opening of its computer section. “We 
now have two full-time persons in 
computer operations,” he proudly 
stated. 

The CCA turned to computers to 
store data gathered by its progeny 
tests, and to spew out the perfor- 
mance rating of a certain buli at the 
punch of a button. The computer 
simplifies the statistical analysis 
which would otherwise have to be 


Computerized breeding called success 
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COWBOY RIDES HERD ON ALBERTA CATTLE 
Pledges of cash may not be enough. 

program will only be initiated if and 
when Ottawa acts. The word from the 
capital, according to a department of 
agriculture spokesman, is not an 


immediate influx of funds. Instead 
agriculture minister Eugene Whalen 
has invited the provincial ministers of 
agriculture to Ottawa this week 
specifically to discuss the beef 


done by human mathematicians. As 
Mr. Saretsky said, in the field of 
breed improvement, the CCA and its 
computers are leading in “approach- 
ing the scientific method.” 

To maintain such a boast, the C to 
C program has to have very specific 
data. Bulls of members which have 
had a good previous progeny test or 
give indications that superior off- 
spring might be produced are mated 
at least 40 times with cows, prodic- 
ing about 30 calves. The sire of the 
ealf is recorded on a tag and 
meticulous records of weight gains 
and final carcass evaluation are kept. 
This data is fed into the computer, 
which can then give future breeders 
the name of the bull which would 
best suit their particular needs. Bulls 
are analyzed by the computer and 
given above average, average or 
below average ratings, and charts 
are plotted with the results of the 
tests. 

From these charts the breeder can 
determine from which bull to get the 
semen that will produce the best re- 
sults with the dam through artificial 
insemination. And space age tech- 
nology finds itself at home on the 
range. 
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industry's dilemmas. Out of that 
conference may come the reaction to the 
“urgent need” the premiers defined. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Former financial analyst 


charged in Cosmo probe 


After weeks and months — some 
have charged, years — of little visible 
action, the attorney general's depart- 
ment last week brought two criminal 
charges against one principal in the 
Cosmopolitan Life Assurance Company 
fiaseo and indicated that other charges 
could be fortheoming from the 
continuing investigations. That man is 
William Robert McKinnon, a former 
financial analyst with the superinten- 
dent of insurance's branch (he was dis- 
missed from his position last August) 
who will be tried before judge and jury 
in separate January hearings for each 
charge. 

The first charge is that Mr. McKinnon 
“did unlawfully accept an advantage or 
benefit, to wit: $5,000 from a person 
who had dealings with the government 
of Alberta, to wit: Albert Jaasma, the 
president of Cosmopolitan Life Assur- 
ance Company without the consent in 
writing of the head of the branch of 
government that employed him.” 
Hearing date for the first charge will be 
Jan. 7. 

The second hearing will be held Jan. 
20, concerning the allegation that Mr. 
McKinnon “did unlawfully accept an 
advantage or benefit, to wit: life 
insurance in the amount of $30,000,” 
also from Mr. Jaasma without consent 
in writing from his government head, 
between March 19, 1968, and July 1, 
1971. 

These charges eame several weeks 
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after Cosmopolitan's unhappy share- 
holders banded together to raise their 
collective voices again about the 
inactivity of Atty.Gen. Mervin Leitch 
and his department. To the department 
al investigators’ pleas that prudence 
and thoroughness must come first, the 
irate shareholders’ spokesman Paul 
Steffanson replied that 10 years and 
more than $5 million (according to the 
Price Waterhouse audit) had been lost 
since Mr. Jaasma began the company, 
and it was time for some action. 

The AG department did bring 
charges in the spring of 1973 against 
Mr. Jaasma. In September he was found 
guilty of securities offences and fined 
$650. 

Near the end of the inquiry under 
District Judge Roger P. Kerans into the 
Cosmopolitan debacle, which was in its 
ninth week at that May 1974 date, Mr. 


COSMOPOLITAN'S JAASMA 

Focus of inquiry. 

Jaasma was recalled to the stand. It 
was then he shocked some of the 
onlookers by announcing he had trans- 
ferred $5,000 to Mr. McKinnon while he 
was still examiner with the provincial 
insurance department. He also said he 
paid premiums on a $30,000 life 
insurance policy taken out on Mr. 
MeKinnon. 

In the following day's testimony, Mr. 
McKinnon said he regarded the money 
as a loan, and denied any knowledge of 
the insurance policy. In addition, he 
stated that he had been vigorously 
pushing for civil and possibly criminal 
charges in connection with Cosmo- 
politan Life. 

In his final report Judge Kerans 
devoted seven pages to the listing of 
Mr. McKinnon’s shortcomings while in 
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government employ, compiling times of 
inaction and indecision as reported in 
testimony before the inquiry. But other 
men of the government. appear by the 
testimony offered to have known of 
Cosmopolitan’s entangling financial sit- 
uation, and could have been in a position 
to apply the brakes to the slide which 
ended up costing men like Mr. 
Steffanson a reported $80,000 for stock 
held in Cosmopolitan and its related 
company, PAP Holdings, Ltd. In the 
meantime. the provincial government 
has underwritten the individual insu- 
rance policies of Cosmopolitan. 

Bringing about justice in the alleged 
stock manipulations by civil and 
criminal actions is a slow process, as the 
AG department is quick to inform the 
inquirer, nevertheless movement exists. 
And that activity may give a flicker of 
hope to those who have spent many 
months wondering how that entangled 
insurance company may eventually be 
brought to the point where some of the 
shareholders feel fairness has been 
achieved. 


NEGOTIATIONS 
Doctors plan hard bargaining 


with government about fees 
This is a new day in the practice of 
medicine. For doctors, the biggest 
change has been on the ledger side. 
Nowadays, Canadian doctors are 
required to sit down at the negotiations 
table and hammer out agreements on 
fees with provincial governments. 
Sometimes unforeseen circumstances, 
like Canada’s unprecedented rate of 
inflation, turn these deals sour. This is 
what has happened to the 1973-75 
agreement of the Alberta Medical 
Association, which provided a 4 per cent 
increase in fees effective last week. 
“Inflation not only has wiped out any 
gains we would have made, but has put 
doctors behind in income,” said Dr. 
W.G. MePhail, immediate past presi- 
dent of the AMA, ata press conference 
during the annual meeting at Chateau 
Lacombe. “Early next year we will 
re-open our agreement with the 
government. (The previous date for 
renegotiations was July 1, 1975). We 
have every reason to be optimistic the 
government will listen to us,” he said. 
With Dr. McPhail at the press 
conference were Dr. Robert E. Hatfield, 
new president, and Dr. R.F. Clark, 
executive director. They all felt Alberta 
doctors had been “babes in the wood” at 
the 1973 negotiations and said this time 
they would have expert advice. The 
AMA will employ a labor lawyer on a 
year-round basis. They did not reveal 
what their target percentage would be 
for increased fees, because that would 
depend upon the results of a survey on 
gross income, office expense and net 


income which will be made by an 
independent firm, 

The AMA representatives emphat- 
ically stated that a walk-out by Alberta 
doctors was the furthest thing from 
their minds. “For doctors, the prime 
consideration remains providing the 
best health care we can for our 
patients,” Dr. McPhail stated. This time 
around, the AMA will ask for increases 
in fees on an item-by-item basis rather 
than the straight across-the-board 4 per 
cent that has made so many doctors un- 
happy, especially those in the lower 
earning sections. 

“High costs of office expense could 
possibly drive group medicine practice 
out. of Alberta,” said Dr. Hatfield, who 
is a past president of Calgary Medical 
Society and was a representative to the 
General Council of Canadian Medical 
Association. “Higher earning specialists 


DR. McPHAIL 

Says physicians trail. 

do not want to carry lower earning 
doctors.” He pointed out costs of office 
expense have gone from 35 to 50 per 
cent of a doctor’s gross income. “We see 
this situation getting a lot worse, as 
nurses’ salaries are expected to in- 
crease,” he continued. “They will ask for 
a 40 per cent raise.” This time around, 
its second, the AMA will seek @ 
one-year rather than a two-year agree- 
ment. 

Another departure in the medical 
field is the second thought doetors have 
begun to express on lifetime licenses. 
Many of today's physicians and 
surgeons tend to agree that relicensing 
should be based on doctors’ continuing: 
proof of competency by acquiring & 
minumum number of points annually in 
continued education. (The Dental 
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Services Act makes this mandatory for 
dentists.) Dr. R.C. Derbyshire of Santa 
Fe, N.M., secretary-treasurer of the 
New Mexico State Board of Medical 
Examiners, outlined his state's legisla 
tion and practice on relicensure and re- 
certification. (New Mexico is one of four 
states in the United States to pass such 
legislation). “Lifetime licensure is an 
unsound practice and wrong,” he said. 

In the matter of ethics, the medical 
profession has been challenged to solve 
varied issues in a responsible and pro- 
fessional manner, according to that 
committee’s report at the annual 
meeting.two of the biggest, most 
controversial issues are euthanasia and 
abortion. “Your committee does not 
favor euthanasia,” said Dr. R.M. Clare, 
chairman. “The Code of Ethics should 
be your guide.” It says “the physician 
will allow death to occur with dignity 
and comfort when death of the body 
appears to be inevitable,” and it 
provides that “the physician may 
support the body when clinical death of 
the mind has occurred, but need not 
prolong life by unusual or heroic 
means.” 

On the matter of therapeutic abor- 
tions, some of the doctors felt “a small 
segment of society had railroaded the 
rest into going along with this surgical 
procedure.” One doctar brought up the 
question of whether providing teen- 
agers with birth control pills or contra- 
ceptives wasn’t a form of abortion. 

Compulsory reporting by physicians 
of drivers unfit to operate vehicles is a 
problem that is becoming more common 
because of the increase of the elderly in 
the population. A physician might well 
tell his patient he will report his 
findings, but the consequences which 
might result in cancellation of a driver's 
license is not the doctor's responsibility. 
Dr. Clark is so concerned about prob- 
lems of ethics today’s physicians must 
face that he proposed that a chair in 
ethics be a part of curricula at the 
universities of Alberta and Calgary. 
“Too often, in faculties of medicine the 
course in ethics consists of a class some 
Tuesday afternoon at four o'clock or 
some Saturday morning,” he said. 

Alccholism is another problem with 
which the AMA has had to come to 
grips, according to Dr. H.A. Arnold, 
chairman of the committee on alcohol- 
ism and drug abuse, who said, “It is 
Canada’s No. 1 disease.” The AMA is so 
concerned that it wants chairs of 
alcoholism to be established at the uni- 
versities of Alberta and Calgary. The 
AMA has conducted its research into 
this problem without any funding from 
the government or outside agencies. 
The AMA wants the government to 
abolish advertising of wine, beer and 
Spirits in newspapers and magazines 
and on television and radio. 


THE SCHOOLS 


TRAINING 
Junior Achievement gives 
youths taste of business 


One company had a profitable busi- 
ness of making glasses out of beer bot 
tles. A rival firm saw the profits and 
decided to follow suit. Not the least 
perturbed, the first establishment 
switched to making fancy T-shirts be 
cause it already had skimmed the cream 
off the beer-botile glasses operation. 
Learning to adapt to changes in market 
demands is but one of many things 
youths, 12 to 21 years old, learn in 
Junior Achievement (J.A.}, according to 
Andrew Mills, executive director. 
Young people are totally responsible for 
their companies. They organize them, 
elect officers, decide which product to 
manufacture, buy raw materials, do the 
selling and determine what to do with 
profits. 

“They might want to give excess 
money to a charity, like the United 
Way, or to increase salaries of workers 
who have been responsible for the 
company’s financial success,” Andy 
Mills proudly explained last week. He's 
really fond of his boys and girls. “When 
they ask me or advisers (each 
participating Edmonton business pro- 
vides three), we tell them it's your 
company and you must make the deci- 
sion .” 

Action in the 11th year of the J.A. 
program got under way Oct. 1 and will 
continue through May 15 in new head- 
quarters at 10620 103 Avenue. 
Junior-grade businessmen and women 
are on the job Mondays through Thurs- 
days from 7 to 9 p.m. “We like for 
students to simmer down a bit and get a 
month of school under their belts before 
we start on them,” Mr. Mills continued. 
First he goes to the schools to explain 
the program. J.A, loses 25 per cent of 
its future tycoons between the taiks at 
school and the classroom; another 35 
per cent drop out of the program for 
reasons best known to themselves, such 
as parents moving away; illness; J.A. 
isn't what they thought it would be; 
they didn’t care for their associates or 
had taken on another something for 
which they didn't have time. It usually 
ends with a little more than 100 
students participating. The Edmonton 
J.A. covers a radius of 50 miles around 
the city. Junior Achievement is a 
United States-based franchised pro- 
gram. But the Edmonton J.A, has only 
to pay the Canadian government ss the 
San Francisco, Calif., headquarters sold 
the franchise to Edmonton for $1 (1967) 
when Canada celebrated its centennial. 

It's not difficult to get Mr. Mills 
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DIRECTOR MILLS 
Leading young businessmen. 


talking about J.A. In fact, it's hard to 
keep him from doing just that. Next to 
his family, J.A. comes first. Andy and 
Mary Mills have two children — Patricia 
(Mrs. Jeff) Garn, who lives in Toronto, 
and Peter, who is an Edmontonian, 
“The naming of our daughter Patricia 
had nothing to do with the name of my 
regiment, Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry,” Mr. Mills added. He 
went to J.A. from a 30-year career in 
the regular army, which entered as an 
enlisted man and came out as a lieuten- 
ant colonel. “Junior Achievement is 
something like the army,” Mr. Mills 
said, “It’s an aggressive organization 
and gives you a bit more responsibility 
than you wished you had. Those who 
work get promoted, and lazy louts quit.” 
While in the army, Mr. Mills prepared 
for a business career by taking a 
two-and-one-half-year correspondence 
course, 

He came to Edmonton because of a 
militia friend, “When the J.A, program 
was getting started, a $15,000-a-year 
executive who would work for $6,000 
was wanted,” Mr. Mills recalled. “I felt 1 
had to start on the ground floor as I was 
entering a new career. I liked the idea 
of working with young people, helping 
them to learn to help themselves and of 
working with volunteers, both adults 
and youths. There is more to J.A. than 
success or failure in business, The 
association with responsible adults and 
a good exchange of ideas and everyday 
pleasantries are beneficial to young- 
sters.” 
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Electoral forums bare of people, but rich in public opinion, 
The cries: Teach the basics, Canada, and what parents want 


In Alberta’s vast and highly 
bureaucratic educational system, par- 
ents are often the last to be consulted or 
informed on school matters. Every 
three years, however, they have a 
chance to make their voices heard, 
through the election of school trustees, 
It is these men and women who, 
ostensibly, control the direction which 
education takes — at least in Grades 1 
through 12. The public may elect 
representatives who will basically en- 
corse everything that the department of 
education and the school administration 
pass down for approval. Or, they may 
elect members who will provide 
counter-suggestions, demand changes 
and actively question what often appear 
to be mandates from above. School 
trustees, as elected officials, are in a 
powerful position to affect policy. 

Not many Edmonton citizens seem to 
care. The city to date has sponsored 12 
school trustee campaign meetings, 
where candidates are given the 
opportunity to express their views and 
make themselves known to voters. At 
one of the first meetings (held Sept, 23 
in Archbishop O'Leary High School), 
two candidates’ wives and one 
Edmonton Journal reporter attended. 
Last week's turnouts were not much 
better. Whether this was because the 
meetings were poorly publicized or 
because the citizens just don’t care, or 
because they are relatively satisfied and 
don’t have any axes to grind, no one 
could say. The various candidates, 
however, seem to feel differently. Here 
are the major issues, as they have 
emerged so far: 


CANDIDATE PASTIC 
Personal experience. 
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SPARSE TURNOUT AT CAMPAIGN MEETING 


Few seem to care who wins 


e Back to the basics — More than one 
candidate has deplored the failure of 
Edmonton's two school systems to teach 
students to read and write. Public board 
candidate Betty Flewitt, 48-year-old 
housewife, has called for an end to 
system-wide innovations and “fads” and 
a return to the three “Rs.” “Why should 
schools teach photography, while we 
parents are left to teach reading and 
other basic curricula at home?” she 
queries. Jean Haddow, 48, another 
housewife, mother, and public board 
candidate, deplores the lack of 
communication skills being evidenced 
by high school graduates today. 
“Education,” she says, “is toe serious a 
business to be left entirely up to profes- 
sional educators.” Catherine Ford. 50, 


a 
CANDIDATE YOUCK 


Community's heart. 


favors a return to written examinations 
as part of her public board platform. In 
one of the more animated sessions of 
the campaign, public board incumbent 
Herbert Jamieson and candidate Dr. 
Don Massey (public board) locked horns 
over the issue. Reading, Mr. Jamieson 
contended, is not as well taught as it 
was in the old days. “Bunk,” replied Dr. 


Massey. “I challenge you to produce 
evidence to prove it.” This has not yet 
been done. 


e Parental involvement in the schools 
—Most candidates agree that school 
administrations need to listen more 
carefully to parental suggestions. Better 
communications, they agree, must be 
established among parent, student, 
teacher, school board, and department 
of education. One ambitious candidate, 
public board hopeful George Skov, feels 
that the way to “get in touch with what 
the 70,000 children in the public system 
need and what their parents want” is to 
go to them. People normally don’t 
attend school board meetings except in 
crisis situations, and most don’t know 
their school trustees, he contends. Mr. 
Skov, a carpenter and certified teacher, 
proposes to make himself known to his 
constituents, if elected. How? By 
renovating a school bus for an office and 
traveling throughout the city to meet 
with parents, students and teachers. 
Ernie Lund, 31, who quit his teaching 
position at Bonnie Doon Composite High 
School to run for public school 
trusteeship, has called for an organized 
communications system to link trustees 
with community organizations such as 
the Alberta Teachers Association, home 
and school associations and community 
leagues. 

e More Canadian content — Tim Nolt, 
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20, a public board candidate, has called 
for a close scrutiny of high school text 
books. (Besides being largely American, 
he says, they are sexist. These biases 
need to be eliminated.) “Many programs 
originating in the U.S. are accepted 
without question here,” says Maria 
Flak, Edmonton public school board 
candidate, citing the case of “new 
math.” Not that innovations should 
cease, she stresses, but they should be 
looked at very carefully before they are 
adopted lock, stock and barrel. 

®More religion in the separate 
schools — Several separate school can- 
didates have come out in favor of strong 
religion studies courses. Bob McDonald, 
a registered industrial accountant, 
urges that not only parents and 
teachers “but the church as well" get 
involved in the school system. Gerry 
Beck, a public school candidate, takes 
the opposite view, The schools, he says, 
should not usurp parental and church 
responsibilities, “Religion, in my opin- 
ion, should not be taught in the 
schools,” he says. Neither should any 
other subject be “pushed down chil- 
dren's throats,” he adds, “We must 
guard against the continuing downfall of 
our free society, not by implementing 
more and more compulsory subjects but 
by allowing the individual student, the 
parent and the family to choose. We 
must instill a sense of stronger family 
ties through educating parents, rather 
than simply taking over their parental 
responsibilities." To accomplish the 


democratization he talks about, Mr. 
Beck urges that school boards investi- 
gate “ways and means of integrating 
the public and separate school systems, 
thereby eliminating costly duplication of 
land purchase and building of schools.” 


INCUMBENT FALCONER 
Seeking double victory. 


CANDIDATE FLEWITT 
Opposes innovations. 


e Emphasis on special education and 
physical education — Most outspoken on 
the issue of special education was public 
board candidate Mark Pastic, who 
speaks from personal experience. Mr. 
Pastie was forced to leave school early 
because of a learning disability. He 
joined the navy, where he finished his 
high schoo! matriculation by correspon- 
dence and later acquired a bachelor of 
seience degree. He would, Mr. Pastic 
asserts, end segregation of children 
with learning disabilities into special 
classes and reduce the class size. 
Incumbent Jean Forest of the separate 
school board advocates more help for 
the special student, whether disadvan- 
taged, handicapped or gifted. Ernie 
Lund voices strong support for an 
improved physical education program in 
the public schools. 

Smaller, decentralized schools 
Dr. Donald Massey, public board candi- 
date, an associate professor in education 
at the University of Alberta, calls for 
smaller neighborhood schools. Shirley 
Forbes, 47, also a public board hopeful, 
recites her concern over “depersonal 
ization in the schools,” urging that they 
be reorganized in smaller units. 

e Community use of schools — The 
booze and bingo issue is not yet dead, 
although many wish it were. It is, how 
ever, no longer in the hands of the 
public school trustees to decide. The 
question of whether liquor and 
gambling should be allowed after-hours 
in schools goes before the public in the 
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form of a plebiscite Oct. 16. With or 
without booze, nearly all candidates 
have come out in favor of increased 
community use of schools. Dick 
Sherwin, a city contractor and public 
board candidate, defends the family as 
the key unit in society and believes that 
the school, by opening itself for sports 
activities, adult education and other 
after-hours activities, will strengthen 
the family unit. The school should be 
“the heart of the community,” according 
to Bernice Youck, a teacher, past-presi- 
dent of the Edmonton Parent Co-op 
Kindergarten Association and a public 
school candidate. 

® Increased school board autonomy — 
The provincial government, certain 
candidates feel, is usurping too much 
authority from local school boards, 
especially in regards to school construc- 
tion. “The province is eroding the power 
of the boards of education,” says 
incumbent trustee Mrs, Jean McDonald 
of the separate school board (who seeks 
her fifth term this election). Separate 
board candidate Nick Sheptycki appears 
ready to do battle with provincial 
regulations on school building . . . “We 
live in a province looking for a place to 
invest millions of dollars,” he says. “Yet 
our children have to be satisfied with 
portables for schools. Are our children 
not worth the investment?” 

Undoubtedly, sifting the 43 school 
trustee candidates (24 public, 19 
separate) will not be an easy task for 
Edmonton voters. Two eandidates, 
Larry Messier (separate school trustee) 
and James Falconer (public school board 
chairman), are vying for posts on both 
city council and their respective school 
boards. Mr. Falconer, retired, is 
convinced that better liaison between 


CANDIDATE FORD 
Fovors written exams. 
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CANDIDATE NOLT 

Critical of textbooks. 

the city and the public school board is 
necessary. This will be especially true in 
the next few years, as “community use 
of schools” increases, and city officials 
become more involved in co-ordinating 
after-school activities. 

The three public school board incum- 
bents running for trusteeship (there are 
seven positions) are Herbert Jamieson, 
James Faleoner and R. Vernon Johnson. 
Five of the seven separate board trus- 
tees—Jean Forest, Jean McDonald, 
Bill McNeill, Fr. Leo Floyd, and Larry 
Messier — are seeking re-election. 

The election and booze-bingo plebis- 
cite will be held Oct. 16. 

Separate school board candidates are 
Stanley Blazosek, Dr. Robert Carney, 
Edward Christie, Don Davies, Orest 
Eveneshen, Fr. Leo Floyd, Jean Forest, 


CANDIDATE FLAK 
Advises caution. 
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CANDIDATE FORBES 
Urges smaller units. 


Phil Gibeau, Robert Gourdine, Paul 
Haljean, Vincent Hawkswell, Bob 
MeDonald, Jean MeDonald, Bill McNeill, 
Larry Messier, Adele Panych, Laurier 
Picard, Raymond Pinkoski and Nick 
Sheptycki. 

Public school board candidates are 
Gerry Beck, Me] Binder, Al Fahlman, 
James Falconer, Maria Flak, Betty 
Flewitt, Shirley Forbes, Catherine 
Ford, Jean Haddow, William Hegedus, 
Ken Kozak, Herb Jamieson, Vern 
Johnson, Bill Lee, Ernie Lund, Dr. Don 
Massey, Tim Nolt, Mark Pastic, Jim 
Patrick, Anna Pollock, Dick Sherwin, 
George Skov and Bernice Youck. 


CRISIS CENTRE 
University's Student HELP 


comforts troubled persons 


University life can be a dream come 
true or a nightmare. The dream turns 
into a nightmare for students who are 
lonely or have emotional, academic or 
financial problems. Thanks to Student 
HELP at the University of Alberta, 
many of these nightmares have been 
ended or, at least, eased, according to 
Dianne Zaychuk, director, who launched 
a campaign for volunteers last week. 
Miss Zaychuk, who is in her third year 
with HELP, learned about it through an 
advertisement in Gateway, the student 
newspaper. She is a natural for the job 
of director, because she is a born 
do-gooder and is a psychology-sociology 
major. “I’m getting a better under- 
standing of people and am doing the 
type of thing to which I want to devote 
my life,” she said. Ernst Klaszus, 
assistant director, also discovered 
HELP through Gateway. 

HELP's services are not limited to U 
of A students. All troubled people are 
invited to telephone its hot lines — 432- 
4857, 432-4858, 432-5288 —or dial 
HELP on campus Mondays through 


Fridays from noon to midnight and 
Saturdays and Sundays from 7 to 
midnight. The most serious problems 
are drug-and-suicide related calls. “No 
problem is too small,” Miss Zaychuk 
said. “It's important to the caller — 
otherwise he or she wouldn't have 
bothered to call. A lot of times people 
just want to talk to someone. There are 
a lot of girl-and-boy-friend problems.” 

Student HELP is now in its fifth year 
of operation, and its basic functions and 
goals have changed little. It is an infor- 
mation and erisis centre which deals 
with approximately 3,000 individuals a 
year. Maintenance of an extensive re- 
source network of city and campus 
services enables immediate referrals 
and information to be provided when 
necessary. A casual non-threatening at- 
mosphere is fostered and anonymity is 
preserved if the caller does not wish to 
identify himself. The office is located on 
the second floor of Students Union 
Building. 

Although funded by university 
grants, there is no formal liaison be- 
tween HELP and any other organiza- 
tion. Before becoming a member, each 
volunteer is interviewed by three staff 
members and evaluated for such 
qualities as empathy, maturity and 
tolerance of values and beliefs that may 
differ from their own. A flying squad 
has been formed, consisting of two staff 
members who are available on call and 
willing to go out to those who require 
the immediate presence of another but 
who are unable or refuse to come to the 
HELP office. Drug ealls have been in- 
eluded among them. 

Miss Zaychuk hopes to repeat last 
year’s three-day workshop session at a 
lake sometime this fall. “That was a 
great success,” the student leader said. 
“We are an awareness group.” Student 
HELP operates from September 
through April. Each volunteer works 
one four-to-five hour shift per week and 
each shift is manned by two people, one 
male and one female. “Maintaining two 
people on each shift provides support 
and aid for both members, allows two 
individuals to be dealt with simulta- 
neously, and occasionally a caller will 
specify one particular sex he or she 
wishes to speak with,” Miss Zaychuk 
added. “One of our major concerns is 
enabling a greater number of people to 
become aware of our existing services,” 
Miss Zaychuk said. “Although a small 
amount of advertising has been pro- 
cured through a few areas such as 
posters and university publications, 
these have been inadequate. An effort is 
now being made to concentrate more 
fully on publicizing student HELP. The 
university was real helpful in the 
distribution of our yellow-and-green 
cards with student handbooks and 
passing them out during registration.” 
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REVIVAL CENTRE 
Controversial pastor goes 


but his influence remains 

He strode into Edmonton five years 
ago this month from White Rock, B.C., 
straight from God which told him to 
establish a work here that would 
quickly assume internatinal proportions. 
True to his calling, he became one of the 
most controversial preachers in the city 
while establishing the far-flung Sol- 
brekken Evangelistic Association of 
Canada which currently has in excess of 
30,000 contributors world-wide. With 
the enthusiasm and the proportions of a 
Norwegian plowboy, he bought the old 
Tivoli Ballroom theatre at 149 Street 
and Stony Plain Road and spiritually 
and physically converted it into the 
Edmonton Revival Centre, complete 
with “Jesus Saves” in neon and bill 
boards with the ever-present milk fresh 
face of the founder commanding folks to 
“Get Right With God” (the centre 
services being the ideal place to do so). 
Last week a short-lived era came to an 
end as the last two services were 
preached by Max (westernization of his 
Norwegian name, Magne) Solbrekken 
while an Edmonton resident. He, his 
wife and six children moved near 
Kelowna in the Okanagan Valiey of B.C. 
following the tear-soaked farewell ad- 
dresses. Although he assumed the new 
titles of honorary pastor and general 
overseer, and will travel to Edmonton 
to preach only two services one Sunday 
each month, his phenomenal organiza- 
tion still remains and his influence un- 
doubtedly will intensify. 

Labeled everything from charlatan to 
God's man in Edmonton, Pastor Sol- 
brekken, 41, has incited both awe and 
fear, Nearly all are awed who fall under 
his spell at the fervent, arm-waving, 
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EDMONTON REVIVAL CENTRE 
Neon signs and billboards tell the story. 
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THE FAITH 


jugular vein-bulging, brow sweating, 
rapid-fire sermons of the Solbrekken 
dynamism. Many, however, fear an 
organization with a gaudy, multi-colored 
monthly publication (Cry of His 
Coming!) that admonishes the reader to 
“Please Pray, Pray, Pray — and Give!” 
on Page 3, offers a free $40 Bible with 
every $100 contribution on Page 14 and 
lists miraculous healing testimonies in 
between. Still others look tongue-in- 
cheek at the protection clause printed in 
every issue: “Testimonies are checked 
for accuracy before reporting in this 
magazine. In order for people to retain 
their healing they must continue to live 
for God! Cry of His Coming magazine 
and the Solbrekken Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation assume no legal responsibility 
for the veracity of any such report, nor 
do they accept responsiblity as to the 
degree of permanence of reported 
healings or miracles, as the word of God 
states that those who turn their backs 
on God may experience even worse 
things, as all of God's promises are con- 
ditional! (John 5:14)” 

But many there are of those, too, who 
view the ex-salesman for Swift 
Canadian as a miracle. They know the 
tremendous success of the organization 
to be indicative of the grace of God. 
They have both witnessed and experi- 
enced spiritual and physical healing at 
the centre or the 25-acre Sandy Lake 
Bible Camp. And they support him with 
their money because of it. Five years 
ago he lived in a small room upstairs at 
the centre and had no congregation. 
Today his staff numbers 19, his branch 
churches total three in the city and his 
spacious new $200,000 leased office 
building and Canadian Bible Academy 
(25 students) is a beehive of activity. 

Add to that a Helping Hand Goodwill 
Store, a print shop, a blue gospel tent 
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REVIVALIST SOLBREKKEN 
Moving to B.C. 


for 1,650 people, weekly radio broad 
casts which blanket much of the world, 
color television broadcasts across 
Canada, the U.S. and Trinidad (in- 
cluding Channel 13 here) and a taxing 
schedule of crusades in places like Haiti, 
Malta, Norway, Los Angeles and this 
week a six-week crusade in South 
Africa and possibly Ghana, a small slice 
of magnitude of Mr. Solbrekken ean be 
seen. 

But magnitude largely lodged in one 
man spells exhaustion, unless that man 
is Max Solbrekken. But even in his case 
it forces a rcordering of priorities. A 
family which seldom has benefit of 
father, dozens of books unwritten — the 
relative seclusion and hospitality of the 
Okanagan will grant him time to write 
and publish a book a month for the next 
year (launching the Solbrekken Book of 
the Month Club) with every other week 
spent at home. Plans are also going 
shead to add to the organization's 
orphanages, Bible colleges and churches 
in India and the Philippine Islands with 
some in Haiti. 

There was a time when the 
pentecostal preacher left town that the 
centre's attendance would drop. This 
year, however, attendance has increas- 
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ed during his absence so that when God 
spoke to him again six months ago, he 
could respond with a clear conscience. 
“It was impressed very definitely that 
we only have a few short years left to 
reach the masses of a fast decaying, 
degenerating and deteriorating world.” 
His constant guidance was no longer 
needed here, 

Proving the Biblical adage that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country, Pastor Solbrekken has al- 
ways achieved his greatest gains in 
foreign lands. Never has he drawn 
crowds in Canada such as the estimated 
50,000 at his final service in Haiti in 
1973. And even though his Edmonton 
churches have experienced modest 
gains, they still remain a middle-size 
force locally. 

What draws those of other countries 
to mass Solbrekken rallies while Kd 
montonians remain largely leery? His 
message is pointed and nothing bizarre. 
Jesus saves, sin kills and denomination 
alism eripples. Most. object to his modus 
operandi and sermon delivery. Thou- 
sands of dollars flowing monthly into a 
thriving organization that preaches 
salvation has always had its skepties. 
And Southern tent preacher speaking 
complete with gyrating limbs and 
rhythmic inflections will probably never 
go over big in conservative Edmonton. 

But with Max Solbrekken’s leaving 
goes some of the color and flavor that 
was once the Edmonton Revival Centre. 
For along with his detractors, Mr. 
Solbrekken has had his share of admir- 
ers who long for the miracles he claims 
and a measure of his confidence in God 
and the rightness of sharing it uncondi- 
tionally with others. 


ANGLICANS 
New cathedral dean seeks 


to capture hearts of youth 

“I, William, Gerald, Bishop of 
Edmonton, do hereby install you, James 
Russell Brown, into the deanery of this 
diocese and of this cathedral, with all 
the rights, dignities, honors and priv- 
ileges thereof, and place you in this 
chair, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and charge you to be faithful to 
your trust...” 

An organ fanfare followed during 
which the sixth dean of the Anglican 
Diocese of Edmonton, second in position 
to Bishop W. Gerald Burch, was vested 
in cope (long, sleeveless cloak) and 
handed his commission. Turning to the 
congregation comprised of most of the 
diocese’s 65 clergy and many of its 
17,000 communicants, Bishop Burch 
said, “My dear friends in Christ. 1 
present unto you our new dean, James 
Russell Brown.” At this point the pro- 
gram delivered a directional command 
vo the congregation indicative of the 
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times: “The people shall respond with 
applause.” 

And most did. A few, however, led by 
a vexed priest and some of his parish 
ioners, refused to clap in All Saints 
Cathedral out of respect for hallowed 
ground. But the man for whom the 
traditional pomp and grandeur was 
being made merely shrugged his shou! 
ders after it was all over and in his 
good-natured way made his peace with 
both sides. “The bishop is anxious in 
some measure that we be able to show 
our feelings as people do in other areas 
of life. But both those who wish to clap 
and those who wish to refrain have 
their good reasons and their right to do 
either must be upheld.” 

And so it is with the lean and freckled 
J. Russell “Rusty” Brown, 40, B.A., L. 
Th. His gray eyes crinkle with boyish 


DEAN BROWN 
Welcomes visitors. 


disconcertedness at all the fuss. “The 
Institution of The Very Reverend 
James Russell Brown as Rector of the 
Cathedral Church of All Saints and His 
Installation as Dean of Edmonton” was 
part of the breath-busting title on the 
cover of the 16-page order of service, 
but Dean Brown took it all in stride. 
After all, it had been five years since 
the ceremonious installation of former 
dean Randall E. Ivany and it was an 
honour. 

With casual ease, however, the red- 
dish-haired priest of 15 years welcomes 
visitors into the mint-green study of his 
home. Here he excels. The diocese has 
placed its trust in a former Edmonton- 
ian who survived a lengthy list of candi- 
dates in order to return, and now he 


intends to repay that confidence with 
the personal touch. Settling comfortably 
onto his frayed and ragged chair 
eushion, the father of five spoke last 
week with a poignant mix of regret and 
expectation over the new spiritual up- 
surge among the young and a seeming 
abdication by many of the old. 

“I'm not sure that any of the main- 
stream churches have been deeply 
touched by this deeper faith and con- 
cern for spiritual matters among the 
youth today. We've been living in times 
of relative peace and economic advan- 
tage, and it is then that many people do 
not feel the need of the church. During 
the war years, great numbers flocked to 
the churches. I can remember that 
during the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
the church was full again and we had a 
marvelous time for about three weeks. 
Then the crisis was over and with it, the 
scramble for spirituality.” 


His remorse over the lack of lives 
bound to the Almighty in times of good 
is coupled with a distaste for the reli- 
gion-numbing effect of technology. “The 
church has suffered from sophistication. 
Machines have become our new god.” A 
third factor whieh has lightened 
mainstream church rolls is the absence 
of social status which was once prime 
guarantor of burgeoning attendance. 
The upshot of these changes is a church 
better off for having shed this patroniz- 
ing freight, yet a church agonizing over 
its inability to capture the imaginations 
and hearts of a new generation. 


For five years rector of St. Timothy's 
Anglican Church in the city and two 
years at All Saints Church in Drayton 
Valley, Dean Brown has spent the last 
eight years as rector of St. Aidan’s 
Anglican Church in Winnipeg. Behind 
his desk is a parishioner-painted view of 
St. Aidan’s which, along with a larger 
painting of the interior, were painstak- 
ingly done tokens of his popularity. 

Volumes as diverse as The English 
Philosophies From Bacon to Mill and a 
number of Reader's Digest condensed 
books, or The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare and The Life of 
Christ fill the library of the kindly, but 
decisive cleric who advocates women 
priests but opposes church union with 
the United Church of Canada and the 
Disciples of Christ. The first he sees 
equal with men under Christ, but the 
second he views as a futile exercise that 
has gone beyond mutual love and unity 
to corporate structure squabbles. 

And at week’s end, the wiry priest 
was in Banff at the conference of 
western bishops and deans to hash out 
the place of cathedrals and their 
respective deans in dioceses, another 
sign that Dean Brown is not content t 
let centuries of faith-building dissipat 
in obsolescence. 
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